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i , during Washington’s administration, the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania proposed to erect 2 mansion for the home of 
GQ the future Presidents of the young Republic during their terms of 
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Niagara Wastes Ten Million Horse-Power a Second. 


THERE IS 
NO WASTE IN 
CE 


99 


It is the embodiment of advertising power, the Bridled 
Niagara of the Newspaper World. Concentration 
of Power is the scheme of the age. There are papers 
and papers and lists of papers, but in the words of one of the 
greatest advertisers 


There is but One “Comfort” 


It is the personification of advertising power, the 
one paper in Nineteen Thousand that can furnish the 
power to carry your ad to six million readers, 

All General Advertising Agents represent Comrort. 


W.H. GANNETT, Publisher, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Boston: New York : Chicago: 
John Hancock Building. Tribune Building. Marquette Building 
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HOW TO WRITE MAIL ORDER 
CATALOGUES. 
By Sam E. Whitmire. 

One of the most important things to 
know in the advertising business is 
how to turn “inquiries” and the 
“rough materials” obtained through 
advertising into actual results. A cata- 
logue is the usual way of doing it. It 
takes a good judge of human nature 
and a thorough acquaintance with the 
goods for sale to prepare a profitable 
catalogue. Your catalogue must be 
right, for it is the salesman to close 
the deal. The right kind of a cata- 
logue is the very best salesman, for it 
can nearly always get inside of the 
prospective customer’s home or office. 
What it does with this opportunity de- 
pends upon its general make-up—its 
language, its prices, its pictures and 
its printing. It has to be glib of 
tongue and at the same time truthful. 
It has to be pretty good in every par- 
ticular to keep out of the ever-ready 
waste basket. 

During the last month I have had 
the opportunity to carefully examine 
eighty-one catalogues written to sell 
goods through the mails. They repre- 
sented nearly as many kinds of busi- 


nesses. Not one of them was as per- 
fect as a catalogue should be. Some 
were much better than others. They 


were intended for both wholesale and 
retail trade. I found that those sent 
out by manufacturers to sell goods to 
the trade were better than those sent 
out by mail order concerns to sell 
goods to the consumer. I will give 
here in a general way some sugges- 
tions covering the weakest points of 
the catalogues in question. 

Always quote prices. Tell what you 
want for every article in dollars and 
cents. Do this in the simplest lan- 
guage you can find. Somewhere in 
your catalogue give a complete list of 
every style of goods you carry in stock 
and the prices, also a complete list of 
what you make to order and the prices, 
or, if not possible to do this, give close 
estimates. Do not print the descrip- 
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tions of your goods in one place and 
the prices in another. Carry them 
along together. This saves the trouble 
of searching and prevents mistakes. 

If you charge extra for making an 
article a certain way tell about it. Do 
not say “Prices given on application.” 
No better place to print them than in 
your catalogue. 

Print your “Discounts” and “Liberal 
Terms,” if you have any to offer, right 
in with the other matter. 

It will save lots of letter-writing and 
would, in many cases, result in larger 
orders immediately. 

Do not ask people to go to your 
“competitors ” or to “ compare prices,” 
or to ask any one about your goods. 
If any good things have been said 
about them print these things in your 
catalogue and save the reader all the 
trouble of making further inquiries. 

Do not say “Universally Used and 
Praised.” It is better to tell the names 
of some of the large users and give a 
few words from them saying why they 
are pleased with your goods. 

If your goods are not the “ cheapest 
in the market” do not make this fake 
claim for them. If they are higher- 
priced than other makes tell why. 
Show their superiority. The people 
who get your catalogue are not fools 
and they know who sells goods the 
cheapest. But they do not always 
know which goods are the best, be- 
cause they have not tried all makes, 
which gives you a chance to get in 
convincing arguments. 

Do not jump on your competitors. 
It will often cause you to lose an order 
and the friendship of a possible cus- 
tomer. I find in mail order work a 
man can serve his business best by ig- 
noring competitors. Many times the 
possible customer would never know 
you had competition, but your mention 
brings further inquiry, resulting often 
in the other man getting the order. 

Do all you can to make better goods 
and offer them at reasonable prices 
and people will not be long learning 
that you are the man to buy from. If 
you offer the most attractive goods 
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even at a little higher price you will 
win the trade if your catalogue is con- 
vincing. Whatever is said in your ad- 
vertising say it witha vim. Make it 
of intense interest. Make it so inter- 
esting it will be read over and over 
again. Because you know all about 
what you have to offer, how the goods 
are made, etc., do not imagine that 
the possible customer knows. 

It pays to use half-tone cuts show- 
ing the goods offered, in actual use. 
Pictures can not be made too good in 
a mail order catalogue. I know one 
house in New York City that increased 
its sales $400,000 this season by spend- 
ing $5,000 for water colors to illustrate 
the fabrics it had for sale. 

So many catalogues are sent out 
handsomely illustrated that if yours is 
not as good as they it will not stay 
out of the waste-basket. A picture 
in a catalogue arouses interest every 
time it is looked at, while a page of 
type will not interest after one or two 
readings. Try it yourself. You will 
give the most attention to the most 
attractive catalogue. You will take 
up the second best next and on down 
until you reach theshabby ones. They 
go into the waste-basket with a bang. 
Realism is necessary. The front cover 
should contain a striking, appropriate 
picture. It is always worth while to 
have the covers done in color. The 
mission of the catalogue is to satisfy, 
to an extent, the curiosity aroused by 
the announcement. It should always 
be strong enough to ripen the reader’s 
interest into a keen desire or longing 
for your goods. 

Print the individual merits of your 
goods. Present proof why they are 
best. If customers have said nice 
things about your goods print their 
letters in your catalogue. You would 
be surprised to note the effect of such 
letters on possible customers. Letters 
are most convincing when photo- 
graphed from the original and repro- 
duced, letter-head and all. 

Every paragraph should make an 
attempt to sell what it is talking about. 

Make your catalogue so complete 
that orders will be sent right in with- 
out further inquiry. Leave no room 
for guess work. It is the only way to 
get the worth of your money in mail 
order advertising. 

il = 
Tue best thing in the world may exist in 
Nevr York, but it doesn’t exist for the people 
in Iowa until they are told about it.—Curtis 
Publishing Company. 
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IN GERMANY. 
(By Associated Trade and Industrial Press.) 
The recently enacted laws in this country 
against unfair competition, that is, against mis- 
representation of facts in advertisements of 
products, or accommodations, are being en- 
forced with great vigor. Some very funny in- 
cidents have happened. In several instances 
the unhappy victims of the law have been in- 
nocent of any design in their wrongdoing, 
which was more from force of habit than from 
any real desire to tell an untruth in their adver- 
tisements. It is only natural that a_ hotel 
keeper should advertise his hostelry as being 
‘the only one in the business center of the 
ity,” > having “* the most frequented and 
best dining-rooms in the city.” A hotel keeper 
could advertise thus without any desire to evade 
the truth, or to embroider it, and yet when an 
unhappy” and thoughtless tavern keeper in a 
German city did thus advertise he was promptly 
brought before the court to prove his facts. He 
happened to be able to prove the latter fact, but 
as the former statement was a trifle beyond the 
strict verge of the truth an injunction was 
granted against him. No firm can safely say it 
is the “ only” firm doing certain lines of busi- 
ness unless such is the fact. No article can be 
advertised to be the “only ”’ one of its kind if 
there is any other on the market bearing the 
slightest resemblance to it. In Germany, now- 
adays, it is cheaper and safer to tell the truth 
in advertising one’s wares. Trade rivals are 
always ready to discover any slightest variation 
from the truth, and an interview with the court 
is the sure result. 


+o 
THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

It must be fresh, perennial ; it must have life 
and vigor, character, pith, point and purpose. 
It must have an up-to-date ring. A good ad- 
vertisement talks ; it is a silent salesman ; it is 
always trumpeting the goods it describes.— 
Blooming Prairte ( — ) Times. 


POSSIBLE ADVERTI ISING MEDIUMS. 














Business will be good this 
fall. 

Amn advertisement in a 
daily hears fruit quicklys= 
without any delay. 

Everybody who has money 
to buy things reads a daily 
PAPCrs 

You can get a hundred 
thousand circulation im a 
daily paper tor less than 
twentyotive thousand willl 
cost in a weekly. 

The hest and cheapest 
way to advertise is to come 
municate witih 


George P. Rowell, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 
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FROM CHICAGO. 


Penny papers do not pay. At least 
that is the verdict rendered by the Chi- 
cago morning dailies, every one of 
which will go back to a two-cent price 
August 1. This change has been con- 
templated for a long time, and it is un- 
derstood that Victor Lawson was the 
only obstacle in the way. He was first 
to reduce the price to one cent, and 
when the other papers came down 
something like two years ago some of 
them made great claims of increased 
circulation on account of the reduction. 
It is to be doubted whether any of 
them has to-day a larger number of 
readers than it would have had if the 
price had been kept at two cents. 
I should not wonder if some of them 
would feel the effect of the increase in 
an unpleasant way. I have been tak- 
ing three dailies, and shall probably 
worry along with two,.and I shall cer- 
tainly not buy any extras if the even- 
ing papers follow the lead of those 
published in the morning. 

I think most publishers are ready 
to agree that the low price at which 
nearly all papers are published is a 
ee policy. When weeklies were 

$2 a year and dailies five cents a copy 
there were not so many papers, and 
circulations were smaller, but influence 
was greater. The cheap paper is held 
cheaply by its readers, with hardly an 
exception. I never had occasion to ad- 
vertise in dailies but twice—once in 
the Cincinnati Exguirer and once in 
the Chicago Record. The Luguirer 
brought me returns that justified the 
expense, but never a reply did I get 
from the Record, although it has proba- 
bly five times as many subscribers as 
the Enguirer. The Exguirer sells for 
five cents and the Xecord for one cent. 
The Luxguirer is bought because peo- 
ple want that paper, and is read thor- 
oughly. The Record, like all Chicago 
papers, is bought because it costs a 
cent and is offered by a newsboy, and 
once glanced overis thrown away, and 
the next extra that is offered is bought 
for the stickful of later news. 

It used to cost more to advertise to 
the same number of people than it 
now does, but results were better. Be- 
fore papers got so cheap and plentiful 
an ad attracted more notice than it 
does at this time. Cheap papers 
brought the mistaken policy of a wide 
open mail for everything that remotely 
resembles a newspaper, and advertise- 
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ments are too common to attract 
special attention. I am not alone in 
thinking that if newspapers were dou- 
bled in price and were compelled to 
pay cost of transportation in the mails 
advertisers would benefit thereby. 
There would be fewer papers and bet- 
ter results. The “fake” paper would 
disappear and legitimate newspapers 
would profit by the change. 

Speaking of results, 1 saw a com- 
plaint from an advertiser who had 
given a one-time order to a paper here. 
The paper has 35,000 or 40,000 circu- 
lation and the ad cost about $9. The 
complaint recited that but nineteen 
inquiries had resulted, and from these 
$17 in sales had been made. The ad- 
vertiser expressed his disappointment 
over the result. The article advertised 
is only used by live stock men who 
usually buy in quantities, and it is 
used nine months in the year. It struck 
me that the returns were pretty good, 
considering that every man who asked 
about the goods must have been inter- 
ested or he would not have written, 
and is a possible purchaser of a con- 
siderable quantity. 

I was talking with the advertising 
manager of one of the largest firm ‘ 
florists in America a short time ago. 
asked him if the advertising placed by 
him brought actual returns enough to 
pay for the ads. He said he did not 
expect it to do this. He is satisfied if 
direct returns in cash are large enough 
to cover half the advertising bills. The 
profit comes from catalogue orders 
that are received later. Every inquiry 
is from a cash customer, but the cash 
does not reach half the cost of the ad- 
vertising that brings it. A catalogue 
is sent with every order, and this brings 
the profits. This style of advertising 
puts the advertiser in touch with peo- 
ple who mean business. If they buy 
a small lot of flowers from an ad they 
are apt to buy much more liberally 
when a beautifully illuminated cata- 
logue is sent them. 

MILLER PuRVISs. 

Chicago, July 29, 1898. 


eo 
WHY NOT, INDEED. 

It is astonishing how much valuable opportu- 
nity is wasted by advertisers who issue cata- 
logues. Large expenses for illustrations, fine 
paper, fine printing ; time and labor without 
stint in compiling specifications ; the briefest 
of descriptions—a fancy cover and there you 
are. Why not throw in some good business 
talk? There’s a reason for being on earth— 
surely there are trade advantages that should 
not only tie present customers closer, but in- 
duce new trade.—A dology. 
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From newsdealers at the 
leading summer resorts of 
the country comes the news 
that 


The New York Times 


is in greater demand than in 
many years. 
There are many other 
evidences of the steady pro- 
.gress of THe New York 
Times in the esteem of those 
who appreciate clean jour- 
nalism. 


AMONG THE FOREMOST. 
(Buffalo Commercial.) 


Within the past year or two THE TIMES has 


two 
taken place among the foremost of the con- 
servative and reliable business newspapers. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“ ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT.” 
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SOME SUGGESTIVE VIEWS. 


“ Of course we all understand that 
it is impossible to tell in advance how 
the advertising of anything is going to 
turn out, but our experience sometimes 
helps us to make a fair guess.” 

The speaker was a New York spe- 
cial agent who has the reputation of 
expressing himself on all occasions 
with deliberation and caution. He 
had been talking with the reporter 
about a new proprietary medicine. 
Speaking of the owner of this article, 
the special agent said : 

“T] think that man will succeed. To 
begin with, he has given to his medi- 
cine a singularly attractive name. Ev- 
erybody who is engaged in advertising 
knows what a vexatious thing it is to 
select aname. So many elements en- 
ter into the matter, you see. A good 
name should be easily remembered 
and at the same time be so distinctive 
that the article bearing it will not be 
confused in the public mind with some- 
thing else. Well, I think our friend 
on the other side of Broadway has hit 
the nail on the head as far as a name 
is concerned. Another reason why he 
ought to succeed is that his article is 
not too original.” 

The reporter interrupted and said 
that there was a widespread belief in 
originality; that any advertising in an 
entirely new field is more likely to suc- 
ceed than advertising ina beaten track. 

The special agent leaned forward 
across his desk, looked his visitor 
squarely in the eye, and went on: 

“Now, young man, let me tell you 
something. As you say, there is a no- 
tion that, in order to make your adver- 
tising pay, you should put out some- 
thing new. The professional experts 
have developed a vast amount of 
muzzle energy in propagating this idea. 
If you repeat a fallacy often enough 
and talk as if you believed it, you are 
pretty sure to find converts. That’s 
why folks pin their faith to originality. 
Now, our friend, the medicine man, 
has put out a remedy for ailments so 
common that half a hundred other 
medicines in the market are advertised 
to cure them. The people don’t have 
to be educated up to an understanding 
of the subject. A corps of advertising 
pioneers has cleared away the under- 
brush of doubt and ignorance from the 
public mind. When you advertise 
along familiar lines you can tell your 
story in fewer words than if you were 


putting forth entirely new propositions. 
Accustomed to be told that it is pos- 
sible for certain medicines to produce 
certain results, the readers of ads do 
not find their old notions attacked and 
upset by our friend’s remedy. 

“Let me illustrate what I mean. 
Away back, during the Civil War, an 
army surgeon invented a dry powder, 
which, sprinkled in an open wound, 
would materially assist in healing it. 
In the crude and hasty practice of the 
field hospital the doctor got the most 
gratifying results from this powder. 
After the war was over a company was 
formed to place it before the public in 
general. I had charge of the adver- 
tising, and I am vain enough to believe 
I did all that could be done to make 
the enterprise profitable; but at the 
outset we ran against a great psycho- 
logical difficulty. People were accus- 
tomed to heal wounds with ointment 
and plasters, and we had to educate 
them to see that the same results would 
be much better achieved by our pow- 
der. We had an original idea, you 
see, and our success was very moder- 
ate. I believe we should have made 
a fortune if, instead of selling a pow- 
der, we had put out an ointment con- 
taining the same ingredients.”—Wa- 


tional Advertiser. 
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POSSIBLE ADVERTISING MEDIUMS. 
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—Tts Disaareeable 


jor oe Wan in a Burry, 
swt ws A Pointer for You. 


Around the Call War Bulletins a crowd stands from morning 
until midnight, requiring the services of two special policemen 
to keep the sidewalks clear. 











There isn’t a corporal’s guard at the other newspaper bulletins. 


Wy? “Che Call 


GETS THE NEWS FIRST direct from its own correspond- 
ents, and is the Only Pacific Coast Publication having direct 
wires to New York and Washington, employing its own staff 
of operators. 


THE PEOPLE KNOW 


that Call news is news and not sensational fakes. 





The Call does not send 30,000 copies daily to garbage crematories 
in order to advertise misleading affidavits of circulation. 


Do you want your announcements red or read? That is the 
question. Burned or circulated? They are circulated and 
read if they appear in the 


San Francisco Call, 


W. S. LEAKE, MANAGER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE : Room 188, World Building. 
DAVID ALLEN, Advertising Representative. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Marquette Building. 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Advertising Keprescnuative. 
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~ COLOR SECR ETS. 


No. 6.—A Definition For You. 

We are always declaring that the Murphy Colors 
standard colors. Let us explain what we mean by it; and 
what we do not mean. By calling them standard we do 
not mean that they are the leading colors, the best,- the 
finest, the clearest, the most durable, or anything of that 
sort. When We mean that sort of thing we make use of 
those words. You will have no difficulty in understanding 
us when we talk about values. 

‘“*Standard,”” when applied to colors, has a very definite, 
a very limited, but a most important, meaning. It does 
not refer, in a general way, to the practical value of a color; 
it refers, in a specific way, to the tone, shade, hue—the 
color—of a color. The name of a note, in music, stands 
for an exact and invariable sound. The teacher calls for a 
note by name, and expects his pupil to produce the sound 
which that name indicates. There are hundreds of color 
names, but each one stands for a perfectly definite shade. 
That is the standard. Our colors are standard because we 
produce the exact shade indicated by the name. When 
you send to us for any shade in the list, you will not get 
something like it or in the neighborhood of it; you will 
get what the name calls for, with musical precision. 

You can see the advantage of this perfect system in our 
business. If you want a most particular tint, to finish a 
job with—or want it ten years hence—you may know that 
our colors exactly and always agree with the ‘standards. 
Ask for it by name. 





are 


MURPHY VARNISH Co. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT WITH 





A POINT TO IT. 











CROWDING THE SPACE. 

Replying to a criticism on the crowded con- 
dition of the Bloomingdale Bros,’ advertising, 
Mr. J. Angus MacDonald, the advertising 
manager, Says: 

We buyspace inthe newspapers in order to 
use it, and that is just what we do with it after 
we buy it. I believe in the open ad display 
where it is feasible and expedient, but experi- 
rience has taught me that in appealing to peo- 
ple who purchase at retail, especially women 
folk, prices cut the most effective figure, and 
the more prices you give them and the bigger 
the list of articles the better they like it. We 
fet almost twice as much matter into our ads 
as do other stores using the same space. Pa- 
trons of the store appreciate this. The wants 
of several millions of people are numberless, 
and the better we cover the ground in calling 


attention to the extent to which we can eopply 
their needs the better the ad serves its purpose. 
Our customers have become accustomed to this 
style of advertising, and it is just as character- 
istic of this store as are other exclusive ideas 
which we utilize. I don’t believe in crowding 
matter into an ad to such an extent as to make 
it difficult to read, but I do believe in offering 
the public the greater variety from which to 
make selections. We think that we have re- 
duced this end of the business to a science, or 
as near to that point as possible. 

ea a ne alte aE 

A TESTIMONIAL, 

The Don to Uncle Sam—I have tried your 
Vesuvius hot drops, and find that they banish 
that tired feeling in short order. They are 
great stuff for putting one on the alert and ac- 
celerating his movements.—C/leveland Leader. 
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The hot pursuit among n 






































wadays 







jque. 
is after the phenomenal—the uniq 





The.... 
Indianapolis 


News — 


holds the distinction of larger bona fide 











circulation, proportioned to population 





of home city, than any other American 





daily, 7. ¢., larger percentage of home 





readers, without resort to fake methods 






for circulation. It is also the only daily 





which, from its first issue, has steadily 





given and conceded the right of the ad- 






vertiser to know the measure of his pur- 





chase in circulation equally with the 






measure of his purchase of any other 






commodity. 









—_ ° 
A word to the wise 


advertiser is sufficient. 
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; How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make merchandising more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 
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Dat tas, Tex. 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—We would like to ask your ad- 
vice in regard to a joint store which a number 
of the merchants in our city are thinking about 
starting 

Department stores all over the country have 
been such a success, and some of us have con- 
cluded if we would close up our individual 
stores and join together in one building that 
we could do more business than if we remained 
in separate stores as we are now. We would 
be very glad to have you answer us through 
Printers’ INK without mentioning our name. 
Yours very respecifully, 

The theory of such a combination 
store is a very beautiful one, but the 
practice, as far as I know, has hereto- 
fore been found entirely unsatisfactory. 
The original idea of the department 
store was a store in which the various 
departments were owned and operated 
by different people, the store being a 
whole only in name; but this kind of 
a store did not work well and the de- 
partment store was never a success, as 
far as I can learn, until all, or nearly 
all, the departments were owned by 
one set of people. There has within 
recent years been numerous instances 
in which a number of concerns have 
joined together to form a general 
store, each concern conducting one or 
more lines of goods, but the fact that 
each concern wanted to run its own 
business in its own way has kept the 
combination store from being a suc- 
cess. No store can be a success where 
one method of business is pursued in 
one line of goods and another method 
in other lines. It has also been found 
that in the department store owned by 
different people there seems to be no 
harmony whatever between them. No 
general enterprise can be exhibited, 
because half of the persons in the ar- 
rangement would want to do one thing 
and the other half would want to do 
something directly opposite. I would 
advise our correspondents to keep out 
of any such combination, simply be- 
cause I do not believe that human 
nature is such that all parties of the 
business world would work together 
for the general good. 

The usual way in starting a depart- 
ment store where no one person has 





sufficient capital to carry all lines is 
to sub-let a few departments. This 
method can be made successful if one 
concern owns the larger part of the 
business and has contracts with those 
to whom the other departments are 
sub-let, whereby the renters are com- 
pelled to abide by the general rules of 
the store which the chief owner wishes 
carried into effect. 

* # 

* 
Newark, N. J. 

Charles F. Jones, New YorrR: 

Dear Str—How long ought goods to re- 
main on special sale? For instance, we quite 
frequently have an hour’s sale on special goods. 
During that hour we sell a soc. silk for 25c 
When the time is up we put ay goods back 
at the original price. Some of our customers 
claim that an hour is not long enough for 
them and think we ought never to have a sale 
for less than two hours. 

A reply will greatly oblige, Respectfully, 

I know a great many stores that 
have special sales that last a short 
while. Some to last an hour, some 
several hours, and others last a day, 
but I do not think that this is the 
best way to conduct a special sale. I 
think it would be better for the store 
if they would make a rule never to 
raise the price again on the same lot 
of merchandise after the price has once 
been reduced. I know this to be a 
rule that has worked well in several 
large stores, and if I am not mistaken 
it is a rule that is in practical opera- 
tion in the stores of John. Wana- 
maker in New York and Philadelphia. 
There is no reason why a certain line 
of silks should be sold for 25c. at 9 
o’clock and then again at Io o’clock 
be raised to soc. I think such a 
special sale is an injustice to the cus- 
tomer and is liable to offend a great 
many persons who happen to be a few 
minutes late. If for any reason a 
store has secured a line of silks that 
they can afford to sell for 25c., let 
them put this line on sale at that price 
and continue the sale as long as the 
goods last. When the goods are all 
gone no one would have any right to 
be offended because they could not 
getthem. If the lot of silks was a 
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larger one than the store would care 
to sell at 25c. the lot might be divided 
and the best patterns might be select- 
ed to sell ata higher price and the 
less desirable patterns could be sold 
for 25c. I do not mean by this rule 
that silks of this quality should never 
be sold again for 25c., but as long as 
the particular lot lasts on which the 
price was cut I do not think it ought 
to jump back again. There ought 
always to be some reason for making a 
special price on merchandise. There 
is no reason why on the staple goods 
of a dry goods store or any other store 
that the price should pop up and down 
like a cork on the water. Goods when 
reduced in price should remain re- 
duced as long as they are on hand. 
When a new lot of perhaps even the 
same thing is purchased then the old 
price could be restored. 
* # 
* 
30WLING GREEN, Ky. 

Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Sirn—We can buy an advertisement 
in a publication which we wish to use at a 
certain price if we wish to change the copy 
once a week, or we can buy it at half the price 
if we allow the advertisement to run without 
change. Which would you do, and if you run 
a standing card would you quote one or two 
prices on staples and let it stand, or would you 
simply state the kind of business ? 

We sell hardware and kindred lines. Thank- 
ing you for a reply, we beg to remain, 

Respectfully, R. T. B. 

I do not believe in a standing card 
for a retail store. I think that it would 
be much better to expend double the 
sum and have the advertisement 
changed every week, or if the store 
can not afford to pay double the sum 
then I would rather have half the size 
advertisement with the change every 
week, than double the size advertise- 
ment in a standing card. I do not 
think it would be practical to quote 
prices in a standing advertisement, 
because, whatever prices you might 
quote might have to stand for a long 
time and these prices might not be 
right ones to use three months from 
now, and even if they were, the 
chances are this would give all your 
competitors an opportunity to attack 
along the very line that you are trying 
to make your stronghold. 

For instance, if you quote an article 
at so much a pound in your advertise- 
ment, even if the price on the article 
does not change in three months, you 
give all your competitors a chance to 
cut your price a cent and thus be 
underselling you all the time. Per- 
sons who read your advertisement 
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about this article and knowing that 
your competitors sold it cheaper than 
you have advertised will naturally 
think that perhaps you are just as 
high in your other lines. 

If you must use a standing adver- 
tisement do nct quote any prices, but 
if you can change your advertisement 
every week then quote prices as elab- 
orately as you wish, provided your 
prices are reasonable and you do not 
crowd your advertisement too much. 
The more prices you quote the better 
it will be for you. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New York, N. Y.: 
Dear Sir—Will you kindly tell us through 
Printers’ Ink what is the usual custom 
among the best business houses in filling mail 
orders for goods advertised in the daily papers? 
We sometimes have mail orders come into the 
store a week or ten days after the goods were 
advertised, and often we do not care to or can 
not fill them. What is the limit of time that 
should be allotted for the filling of mail orders 
after an advertisement has appeared in the pa- 
per? Thanking you for a reply, we beg to 
remain, yours very truly, 
Different stores have different rules 
upon this subject. Some of them who 
anticipate having a good many mail 
orders put aside a sufficient quantity 
of each article advertised to be held 
exclusively for the purpose of filling 
mail orders as they may come in. The 
majority of stores, however, make no 
such preparations, simply filling the 
orders if they come, and if they can 
not, writing to the person ordering that 
the goods are sold or were not on sale 
when the order was received. Some 
other stores make a rule to fill all mail 
orders when they come in, as far as 
possible, if the mail order was sent on 
the day or on the day after the issue 
of the paper in which the advertise- 
ment appeared. For instance, if an 
article is advertised in Sunday’s paper, 
any orders which were mailed on Mon- 
day would be filled when they come 
in, no matter whether they were re- 
ceived Tuesday or Wednesday. In 
this case it is supposed that the party 
ordering did so as soon after the paper 
reached them as possible. Where the 
letter is dated or mailed several days 
after the advertisement appeared, the 
houses who have this last rule usually 
do not make any attempt to fill the 
order unless it happens to be conven- 
ient for them to do so. Many houses, 
who have had experience in having 
mail orders come in too late for being 
filled, state in each of their advertise- 
ments whether or not they can fill 
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mail orders, and if so how long a time 
is given after the publication of the 
paper for the customers to send their 
mail requests. One house that I know 
of states in each advertisement, “Mail 
orders received within forty-eight 
hours will be carefully filled.” 

However, I believe the best plan is 
to treat mail orders just as the cus- 
tomer would be treated if coming in 
person. As long as the goods last 
orders will be filled. Persons sending 
mail orders must take the same risk 
of the goods selling out as persons 
who delay coming to answer the ad- 
vertisement in person. Of course a 
great deal of care must be taken to 
explain to persons whose orders can 
not be filled the reason why they are 
not filled. It is a great deal of trouble 
and disappointment to order anything 
by mail and then fail to get it. Usu- 
ally it is a great deal harder to explain 
to such a person why their request 
could not be filled, than it is to the 
customer who comes in person. 

*% 
* 
RicHMoND, Va. 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

DEAR Str—I would be obliged if you will 
tell me something about employees’ benefit 
associations. I am interested ina store that 
has quite a number of employees and we are 
thinking about organizing for their benefit an 
association which will assist them when they 
are sick. I understand that in the larger cities 
nearly all the stores have associations of this 
kind, but have no further information on the 
subject and would be very much obliged to 
you forareply. Respectfully, 

‘ Joun T, ANDERSON. 

A great many of the stores employ- 
ing a large number of people have 
these employees’ associations for two 
reasons. First, because it is really a 
good ‘thing for the employees and 
is of assistance to them when they 
are sick. Second, because it relieves 
the store itself of all responsibilities in 
taking care of its employees, who 
through accident or sickness are un- 
able to attend to their regular duties. 

All the employees of the concern 
are expected to belong to the associ- 
ation, the firm usually making it a 
necessary qualification to employment 
that the person should be willing to 
join the association. Many firms have 
all their employees on engagement 
sign a regular application blank, one 
paragraph of which states that the 
person signing thereby applies | for 
membership in the association. Each 
member of the association is supposed 
to pay a small weekly or monthly as- 
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sessment. This assessment is very 
light. In some associations the as- 
sessment varies from 20 cents to 50 
cents a month. The association usu- 
ally has a committee of officers whose 
duty it is to investigate all sick mem- 
bers and find out whether they are 
really entitled to be paid a benefit. It 
is the rule not to pay a benefit equal 
to the amount of the salary which the 
employee usually earns, because if 
such a benefit were paid there would 
be an inducement for the employees 
to play sick, as they would be earning 
just as much as if they were working. 
As a general rule not more than half 
salary is paid .as a benefit. Thus, 
clerks who earn $7 a week would be 
paid during sickness $3.50 a week, 
which would perhaps be of great 
assistance to them without being suf- 
ficient to make them desire to be sick 
any longer than necessary. 

On the death of a member most 
associations allow from $75 to $100 
to be paid tothe family of the de- 
ceased for burial expenses. The 
small assessments which are collected 
might not under ordinary circum- 
stances be sufficient to pay all these 
benefits, and for that purpose the firm 
usually encourages their employees’ 
association to give entertainments, 
excursions, etc., through which extra 
money can be made. They also 
quite frequently donate to the associa- 
tion such sums of money as they feel 
disposed to give to help the associa- 
tion. All these sums of money go 
into the treasury of the association, 
and as the members are only assessed 
just enough to cover expenses, the 
more extra money that can be secured 
in this way the less the assessments 
upon the various members. 

Employees’ associations are very 
good things, and in addition to the 
sick benefit can usually be so run as 
to encourage a spirit of friendliness 
and general interest between the em- 
ployees which puts them on better 
terms with each other and makes 
them more interested in their sur- 
roundings and their daily work. In 
stores where not enough people are 
employed to make up an association 
that is able to take care of itself, I 
would suggest that three or four 
neighboring stores join together and 
have one association. This could 
easily be done without conflicting the 
interests of the various business 
houses to which the members belong, 
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mail orders, and if so how long a time 
is given after the publication of the 
paper for the customers to send their 
mail requests. One house that I know 
of states in each advertisement, “Mail 
orders received within forty-eight 
hours will be carefully filled.” 

However, I believe the best plan is 
to treat mail orders just as the cus- 
tomer would be treated if coming in 
person. As long as the goods last 
orders will be filled. Persons sending 
mail orders must take the same risk 
of the goods selling out as persons 
who delay coming to answer the ad- 
vertisement in person. Of course a 
great deal of care must be taken to 
explain to persons whose orders can 
not be filled the reason why they are 
not filled. It is a great deal of trouble 
and disappointment to order anything 
by mail and then fail to get it. Usu- 
ally it is a great deal harder to explain 
to such a person why their request 
could not be filled, than it is to the 
customer who comes in person. 

** 
* 
RIcHMOND, Va. 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

DEAR Str—I would be obliged if you will 
tell me something about employees’ benefit 
associations. I am interested ina store that 
has quite a number of employees and we are 
thinking about organizing for their benefit an 
association which will assist them when they 
are sick. I understand that in the larger cities 
nearly all the stores have associations of this 
kind, but have no further information on the 
subject and would be very much obliged to 
you fora reply. Respectfully, 

. Joun T, ANDERSON, 

A great many of the stores employ- 
ing a large number of people have 
these employees’ associations for two 
reasons. First, because it is really a 
good ‘thing for the employees and 
is of assistance to them when they 
are sick. Second, because it relieves 
the store itself of all responsibilities in 
taking care of its employees, who 
through accident or sickness are un- 
able to attend to their regular duties. 

All the employees of the concern 
are expected to belong to the associ- 
ation, the firm usually making it a 
necessary qualification to employment 
that the person should be willing to 
join the association. Many firms have 
all their employees on engagement 
sign a regular application blank, one 
paragraph of which states that the 
person signing thereby applies for 
membership in the association. Each 
member of the association is supposed 
to pay a small weekly or monthly as- 
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sessment. This assessment is very 
light. In some associations the as 
sessment varies from 20 cents to 50 
cents a month. The association usu- 
ally has a committee of officers whose 
duty it is to investigate all sick mem- 
bers and find out whether they are 
really entitled to be paid a benefit. It 
is the rule not to pay a benefit equal 
to the amount of the salary which the 
employee usually earns, because if 
such a benefit were paid there would 
be an inducement for the employees 
to play sick, as they would be earning 
just as much as if they were working. 
As a general rule not more than half 
salary is paid as q benefit. Thus, 
clerks who earn $7 a week would be 
paid during sickness $3.50 a week, 
which would perhaps be of great 
assistance to them without being suf- 
ficient to make them desire to be sick 
any longer than necessary. 


On the death of a member most 
associations allow from $75 to $100 


to be paid tothe family of the de- 
ceased for burial expenses. The 
small assessments which are collected 
might not under ordinary circum- 
stances be sufficient to pay all these 
benefits, and for that purpose the firm 
usually encourages their employees’ 
association to give entertainments, 
excursions, etc., through which extra 
money can be made. They also 
quite frequently donate to the associa- 
tion such sums of money as they feel 
disposed to give to help the associa- 
tion. All these sums of money go 
into the treasury of the association, 
and as the members are only assessed 
just enough to cover expenses, the 
more extra money that can be secured 
in this way the less the assessments 
upon the various members. 
Employees’ associations are very 
good things, and in addition to the 
sick benefit can usually be so run as 
to encourage a spirit of friendliness 
and general interest between the em- 
ployees which puts them on better 
terms with each other and makes 
them more interested in their sur- 
roundings and their daily work. In 
stores where not enough people are 
employed to make up an association 
that is able to take care of itself, I 
would suggest that three or four 
neighboring stores join together and 
have one association. This could 
easily be done without conflicting the 
interests of the various business 
houses to which the members belong, 
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A WOMAN’S CRITICISM. 
By Edith R. Gerry. 


The unsophisticated believe depart- 
ment store advertising to be aimed 
directly at women—as it should be— 
but generally it isn’t. The man who 
thoroughly understands his wife, and 
manages her to perfection at home, 
entirely forgets this valuable knowl- 
edge when he sits down to write his 
advertising. Instead of garnering 
from this knowledge deft little 
touches which would instantly reach 
the feminine heart, he raises his ad- 
vertising gun, and, loading it with re- 
marks which originate from his own 
personal business experiences and long 
years of intercourse with the business 
world, fires. And quite frequently 
misses. At home, if he has occasion 
to talk to the feminine members of his 
family, he does so in language that 
they will understand — entirely free 
from technical expressions and with 
due attention to the fact that they 
have not had his schooling, and can 
not be expected to be interested in 
matters of which they know nothing. 

The average department store ad- 
vertiser seems to yearn to show the 
machinery which operates the store. 
He likes to drag in the “ buyer” and 
air his many griefs, regardless of the 
fact that the term “ buyer ” is perfectly 
unintelligible to hundreds of women 
whose money is as good as is that of 
the lady who does know what a wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism this term covers. 

The average woman despises de- 
tails. Her soul soars above the units. 
The result is all that interests her. 
You may tell her the most thrilling 
tales about fishing in the wholesaler’s 
pond for bargains, and graphically il- 
lustrate the fact that it was only be- 
cause your eyes were sharper and your 
line longer than others in the pond 
that you were able to place the values 
before her. It won’t interest her in 
the least. She’ll simply wonder when 
you are going to get down to busi- 
ness, and will forever harbor in her 
breast the suspicion that you like “to 
hear yourself talk.” She knows what 
she wants, and she knows what she 
has to get it with. If you come with- 
in the stakes, all right. It does not 
matter to her in the least how you do 
it—she doesn’t know nor care how 
your store is run. If your shoe buyer 
feels blue, she doesn’t mind, but she 
does mind if his prices are extremely 
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low, and she will always listen to price 
talk. You need not talk to her about 
quality. You may puff quality to the 
skies, but, if she find it not as puffed, 
beware of her dearest friend and the 
friend’s dearest friend, etc., ad lib. 
Better let quality speak for itself when 
you’re dealing with women. 

The average woman is not a Sher- 
lock Holmes. She does not require a 
cartload of explanation as to why you 
are able to sell bath robes at 98 cents. 
She is interested only in the quality 
and the price. 

If the department store advertiser 
will build up faith in himself, never 
give cause for complaint—or, if he 
does, immediately set things right— 
and always advertise in a brief, point- 
ed, honest manner, without fril!s or 
decorations of any sort, he will save 
much costly space and materially in- 
crease his business. 

I’m a woman, and I know. 


<o - 
LET US HOPE. 

The men who have studied advertising the 
longest are the ones who concede most readily 
that they know comparatively little about it. 
This would seem to indicate that advertising, 
like therapeutics, is at present merely a pro- 
gressive art. Let us hope that it will not prove 
as great a laggard.— 7‘he Billboard. 
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“PAYS A HUNDRED-FOLD” 


says John Breuner, the 
well-known house  fur- 
nisher of Sacramento, 
speaking of his advertise- 
ment in 


THE EVENING BEE 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Mr. Breuner is the owner 
of one of the largest insti- 
tutions of the kind on the 
Pacific Slope, doing a 
heavy mail order as well 
as local business. Heisa 
large advertiser in THE 
BEE. What he thinks of 
it the following shows : 
t 


** I am a firm belieber in advertising. The adber- 


tisement we are running daily in THE EVEN- 
ING BEE pays usa hundred- fold. ~ Even 
you newspaper men can not concetbe of 
the vast amount of business di- 
rected to our store through 
that advertisement.”” 
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WORTH READING. 


A wise general never sacrifices his 
men needlessly, and a wise business 
man never takes needless risk, but in 
both war and business, nine times out 
of ten, it’s the man who has the cour- 
age to do what others will not who 
wins out. The story of old Farragut 
in Mobile Bay, when he said, “ Damn 
the torpedoes,” and sailed right over 
them; the story of Dewey in Manila 
Bay, sailing over the Spanish mines, is 
repeated by every good business gen- 
eral in the world. He sails in and 
wins while more timid—or more “con- 
servative,” as they like to be called— 
men hang back and are lost. That’s 
why I counsel an aggressive advertis- 
ing campaign. A man can’t stop to 
count the mines of the opposition or 
to figure too closely on the cost of the 
shells he’s going to throw. In Ameri- 
ca there’s one of the richest countries 
in the world to be taken, and the ad- 
vertiser can afford any amount of am- 
munition. So TI believe in sailing in 
with every gun belching forth, and I 
believe in swinging around the enemy 
time after time, keeping up a ham- 
mering until the battle is won. 

But pure daring isn’t going to win a 
battle, and it isn’t all that is necessary 
in business. I reckon the bravest man 
who ever lived couldn’t lead an army 
to victory without some knowledge of 
military science. And the most daring 
man can’t make a success of a legiti- 
mate business without a thorough un- 
derstanding of business principles. 

I imagine one of the first things 
that concerns a good general or an 
admiral is the condition of his guns 
and ammunition. They must be of 
the best make and in perfect condi- 
tion. And I imagine an admiral looks 
at the score with great concern after 
the gunners have been at target prac- 
tice. He wants them to be able to hit 
the mark. An admiral may not be 
able to manufacture a gun, or to make 
a torpedo, or even to hit the bull’s-eye 
with a thirteen incher every time, him- 
self, and still be none the less a brave 
and efficient commander, for he knows 
how to have it done. 

Well, it’s pretty much the same way 
with the business general. When the 
business man goes out to capture 
business he may not know how to 
make a gun, or how to prepare the 
ammunition, or how to fire the shots, 
but if he’s shrewd he has a first-class 
gunner to do it for him. 
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The trouble with too many business 
commanders is that they think they 
ought to manufacture their own shells 
and do their own firing. They don’t 
take advantage of the expert knowl- 
edge that is at their disposal. 

I believe in taking along a lot of 
sharp-shooters—men who can hit the 
mark. I believe in having the very 
best ammunition procurable. That's 
why the best advertising specialists in 
the world write my ads, load them 
into the newspaper guns and fire them 
off for me. And that’s why—added 
to the fact that my gunners keep upa 
constant fire—we have never yet made 
a failure of a campaign. 

That’s good common sense, isn’t it? 
—Agricultural Advertising. 

——— ee —_____ 
WHE RE POLISH FAILS. 

Too much polishing frequently takes the 
strength out of an advertisement. It doesn’t 
make any difference how fine you make it if 
you still preserve its strength and honesty, but 
if you sacrifice these for the sake of be: uuty, 
either in literary style or typography, you have 
made the advertisement practically ‘worthless, 
It isn’t so much what an advertisement looks 
like as what it says that makes it valuable, 
What the advertisement says is the vital thing. 
No matter how ugly it is, or how unwieldy its 
expressions, its message will be read and com- 
prehended by somebody. _ If it isvery beautiful 
and doesn’t say much of anything it may be 
read by a great many peop sle; but nobody will 
be affected by it. The facts are the important 
things, after all. When the form of expression 
or the form of the advertisement takes prece- 
dence of the story it has to tell, the advertise- 
ment is pretty sure to become weak and inef- 
tectual.— Bates. 
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SHOE SELLING BY MAIL. 


The retailer who uses newspaper 
space and is located in a distributing 
center will find it to his advantage to 
use, in addition to his present advertis- 
ing, the Saturday night’s issue of the 
best evening paper—if there is one, or 
the Saturday morning’s issue of the 
best morning paper, if no evening pa- 
per is published. An advertisement in 
either of these papers, setting forth the 
merits of a particular shoe, at a special 
price, will not only do the shoe retailer 
considerable good for the home trade 
that day, but it will also help him in 
selling by mail some of his goods to 
those people who live in villages and 
country towns nearby, and who receive 
their Saturday morning or evening pa- 
per on a Sunday—the day they are 
most at leisure. In very few villages 
and country towns newspapers are 
published on Sunday, and if Sunday 
newspapers, issued in distributing cen- 
ters, really reach these towns, it would 
rarely occur before late that day or on 
Monday—too late for careful perusal, 
as very few people have enough leisure 
time after Sunday. I would advise the 
use of good illustrations in these Sat- 
urday ads. Illustrate in the announce- 
ment the shoe or shoes that you are of- 
fering, but be sure that each picture is 
an exact copy of the article advertised. 

For the shoe retailer who, for rea- 
sons of his own, does not use newspaper 
space, the most effective method would 
be to print an eight, sixteen or thirty- 
two page booklet. Eachspage ought 
to contain two illustrations. Each il- 
lustration ought to be an exact repro- 
duction of the shoe, and if, to the 
description the lowest possible price is 
affixed, the trio ought to make a forci- 
ble, business-bringing combination. 

Get the booklet of size to fit your 
business envelope—about six and a 
quarter inches long by three and three- 
eighths inches wide. Use good paper, 
clear type and the best printing. 
These are important. 

Advertise only your “leaders” and 
“staples” in the booklet. Do not try 
to show in it old-style goods, and do 
not describe an article in it without il- 
lustrating it. It is not only essential 
that the illustrations be correct, but it 
is also of great importance that the 
descriptions be correct. To have them 
correct you must avoid all technical 
terms, and be as explicit as possible 
without overdoing the thing, making 
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the descriptions so clear that even the 
youngest child can understand. 

In the introductory part of the book- 
let set forth the advantages your store 
possesses over others, without making 
reference to any particular competitor. 
Touch also upon your goods, your prices 
and your facilities without referring to 
anybody else’s. But be sure that you 
are in a position to fulfill that which 
you say you will. Lay great stress upon 
the promptness with which you will 
handle these orders, and make plain 
how careful you will be in trying to 
supply the patrons’ wants. ‘Tell them 
how they should order shoes in an ar- 
ticle entitled, “Instructions for Order- 
ing Shoes by Mail, and How to Re- 
mit.” Donot forget to state how much 
each pair of shoes will cost extra for 
postage or express. Make it plain, too, 
that shoes sent by mail will go at pur- 
chaser’s risk, while by express no risk 
is taken, as express companies pay for 
all goods lost while in their care. 

In the booklet, as described, you 
ought to inclose a letter printed in 
typewritten style, telling the possible 
purchaser why you are bidding for his 
trade, and assuring him at the same 
time that he will be treated by your 
mail-order department the same as if 
he purchased at your store, and that 
you will send him nothing which will 
not be exactly as represented in the 
booklet, and that if, for some reason 
or another, it did not come up to ex- 
pectations, you would be pleased to 
know of the fault, which you would 
quickly and willingly make right. 

Distribute these booklets, inclosed 
in one of your business envelopes un- 
der letter postage, to people living out- 
side of your town. But be judicious 
in the distribution. 

Always have a sufficient number of 
these booklets handy, ready for mail- 
ing without being addressed, so that 
when a customer enters to purchase, 
or even to ask questions, you can show 
it to him and set forth its mission. In 
most instances this will lead your cus- 
tomer to suggest the names of rela- 
tives and acquaintances living outside 
of your town. This, to my idea, is the 
very best method you could employ for 
obtaining names, although hundreds of 
other good ways are at your command. 
Address the envelopes while the cus- 
tomer suggesting the names is present. 
If it will do no more it will insure ac- 
curacy. Then take a copy of the 
names so secured in a book where the 

















record of mail-order patrons is kept, 
and you will have a good, sound list, 
which is worth considerable money to 
you, even though it was procured with- 
out costing you a cent. 

At the time a customer gives you 
these names it might be wise to ask 
him whether he would allow you to use 
his name as the party who had recom- 
mended the sending of the booklet. 
If the customer consents, I would in- 
close in the envelope a printed card, 
size a trifle smaller than the booklet, 
on which I would print : 


: (Date).. peineuenes 189. : 
S SP icecscscs : 
: Through the kindness of Mr. ........ : 
: (Address)...... paeamans , | hereby take 


the liberty to send you my latest booklet 
on the shoe question, and trust that same 
will meet with your approval, and that I 
be favored with an order at your con- 
venience, : 
Very truly yours, 

LANK & Co., 

- 162 Hudson street, 

: Waterville, Ohio. 


T w anne fill this blank out in pen 
and ink as neatly as I knew how. 

I would advise that a good card be 
used—a card on which the writing in 
ink will not blur.—A//red Meyer, in the 
Shoe Retailer. 

——_~o>__—_ 
A FLAG AD. 
One of Wanamaker’s New York ads reads as 
follows : 
Our Flag. 

Emblam of um. 

Yet banner of wa 

Men follow it P sec the threnody of battle ; 
climb blood-slippery steeps to plant it further 
on. 

A mere woven and tri-colored something? 


Ah, no! It stands for country, for freedom 
and right. Its colors were plucked from 
heaven. The sun of the States, as the king 


of day is the orderer of the planets’ orbits— 
keeping us one people, as the sun keeps stars 
and earth one universe. 

It has waved a godspeed to our arms from a 
million vantage points. 

Let it now wave for victory, for peace ! 

It is a flag to live for. 

Weather-stained or tattered? A fresh one 
for as little as we can. 2x3 ft. bunting flags, 
$1. 5x8 ft. flags, $3.25, and up to 20x36 ft. 
flags for $39. 

Silk flags, 15x22 in., mounted, 25c. Others, 
heavier si k’ for little more—7x10 in, for 15¢ 
up to 24x36 in at 85c. 

Basement. 

Business is not a lottery. It is a simple 
process of demand and supply. Supplies in 
a thousand lines are demanded continually. 
If one man does not answer these demands 
anotherone will. It is the man who insists 
that he has these supplies who will be heard. 
If his stock answers his own descriptions of it, 
and if it is within hailing distance of what is 
demanded, the bargain is easily made, and 
that is mercantile business.— Bates. 
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ROUSS’ VIEWS. 

Charles Broadway Rouss, the great New 
York merchant, in a recent interview, makes 
the following assertions : 

Industry, integrity, economy and promptness 
are cardinal requisites to certain and honorable 
success. 

Merit is the trade-mark of success ; quality 
the true test of value. 

Not in time, place or circumstances, but 
in the man lies success; and the larger the 
field, the greater the results. 

Credit and partnership are the scourge of 
commercial history, and the ban of commercial 
experience. 

Beware of the gifts of the Greeks ; they al- 
lure that they may destroy ; credit is tempting, 
but ruin surely follows in its path. 

Burn the ledger and learn to say NO; 
is the best for both buyer and seller. 

Learn when to buy, how to buy, and where 
to buy. 

Buy for cash and sell for cash. 

If you buy bargains, sell bargains. 

Quick sales and small profits make more sales 
and greater results. 

Large profits and few sales mean, in time, no 
sales and no profits. 

Bargain purchases without bargain sales is an 
ambition which overleaps itself, and is as un- 
wise as it is unprofitable. 

Long credits with large profits tempt both 
buyer and seller, but they awaken the siren- 
song which is ever chanting the funeral dirges 
of disappointed victims, both buyer and seller 
being chief mourners. 


this 


—- 
CLAIMS OF DANGER. 

The war tax has introduced a new element in 
the art of writing advertisements. Whoever 
gets up the matter for a soap, for example, 
must steer a very nice course and not claim too 
much, or his boss may have to pay a tax. To 

say thata soap will clear the skin of dirt issafe, 
because such a soap does not require a stamp ; 
but when you tell the public that your soap will 
improve the complexion and give health to the 
skin, then you are taxed. So with baking pow- 
der. It is all right to advertise it as the best on 
earth and back statements up with chemical 
analysis, but the slightest claim to medicinal 
quality meansa 3a stamp. —National Advertiser. 
so 
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FIXED CHARGES: A PRINTER'S 
ARGUMENT. 

There are certain expenses in connection 
with your advertising matter that are fixed 
charges. The preparation of the matter costs 
just as much cietaer printed on cheap paper 
with muddy ink, or in first-class style. It costs 
something to get the names of probable custom- 
ers that you wish to bombard with your busi- 
ness announcement. Whether you send your 
printed matter by mail, inclose with package 
or distribute with carrier, the cost is the same 
for distributing good printed matter as it is for 
printed matter not so good. These are fixed 
charges. 

For example, a catalogue recently placed in 
our charge cost $75 more than an ordinary job 
for an edition of 20,000. The fixed charges 
were preparation of matter, cost of cuts and 
postage. The increase in price purchased 
skillful handling, better style of composition, 
better paper, better ink and better results 
throughout. The exact comparison in figures 
between the two kinds of work is as follows. 
The price is figured on each catalogue : 





THE ORDINARY JOB, 
Preparation of matter............+++. $.0025 
Catalogue...... oneeeess . 1000 
Mailing and W rapper eovccesesee 0020 
POstage occcccccccccssccccscccccccees .0200 


Total cost of ordinary job........  $.1 
JoB, 
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OUR 





| os aeengg of matter... $.0025 

Catalogue......0+0- 1037 
Mailing and Wra apper. r. -0020 
PE nnsdcnercosentsen oes ence .0200 





Total cost of our job.. .......... ‘ 

Our job cost 37-100 of one cent more on each 
book. 

The difference was something extraordinary 
as compared with something common. A cata- 
logue whose dress and make-up will produce a 
favorable impression, as compared with just an 
ordinary every-day production. The difference 
in price (less than four per cent on the cata- 
logue referred to) made every one of the other 
ninety-six cents in each dollar a better invest- 
ment. It made the whole more effective. It 
was the most profitable part of the entire cost. 

A.C. Rogers Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
- oo 
THE ANSWER. 

A clever little journal called Printers’ INK 
asks the question why the theater announce- 
ments in the daily newspapers are not more dis- 

played. I can answer that question easily. The 
: ite for theatrical advertising is almost the 
highest charged bya daily paper, and no one 
can explain wh Possibly the newspapers 
think it chaebol necessary for a theater to ad- 
vertise, and having a sure thing, the theaters 
ar2 taxed to the limit. The same amount of 
space taken by a merchant or banker would 
cost less than half as much. Being taxed to the 
highest amount, the theaters can not afford to 
display their ads.—V. Y. Dramatic News. 
anni >> — 
A QUESTION. 

Your goods are sold undera trade-mark. Are 
you sure that you are deriving from the brand 
or the ticket, the name or the device, all the ad- 

vantage that your proprietary right gives you? 
Are you driving the distinctive sign that means 
your goods deep down into the hearts and 
memories of the consumers, yet reaching up so 
near the surface that the very name of such 
wares can strike no ear without flashing to the 
brain a mental picture of the name or the de- 
vice that forms your brand?—7he Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, 
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JAPANESE ADVERTISING. 
Japan’s latest contribution to the advertising 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway and Stcam- 
ship service is unique. It is an elegantly exe- 
cuted chromo-lithograph by a native artist, the 
central figure of which is one of the company’s 
Great White Empresses steaming over a calm 
sea. Overhead six of the seven Gods of Good 
Fortune beam down upon the gallant ship, 
whiie in the foreground the seventh deity, 
Tukurokajin, stands admiringly before a cliff 
on which he has evidently just inscribed the in- 
formation that by no other route than the 
Canadian Pacific can a traveler from Yoko- 
hama reach New York in seventeen days and 
London in twenty-four, One part of the adver- 
tisement gives a skeleton map, showing the 
route by steamers from Hong Kong via Shang- 
hai, Nagasaki, the inland Sea Kobe and Yoko- 
h ama to Vancouver, and thence by Canadian 
Pacific Railroad across the North American 
Continent and by steamer to London. The ad- 
vertisement is ingenious and original, and is 
highly creditable to the artist, Mr. Ogawa, of 
Fy and to the Canadian Pacific. —Nezw 

York Jour wat 4 of Commerce. 

~>- = 
IN LONDON. 

The American Society in London is waging a 
campaign against the London shopkeepers who 
are using the American flag as a device to 
catch tourists’ dollars. During this season 
London is overrun with Americans. Many of 
the West End shops fly flags on which adver- 
tisements are printed. The society’s commit- 
tee visited the principal shops, requesting that 
the defaced flags be withdrawn, representing 
that such an exhibition of the national colors 
was distasteful to the Americans, Although no 
objection was made to the display of flags that 
were unlettered, with hardly an exception Brit- 
ish firms courteously acquiesced. Only one re- 
fusal from an important house was made, and 
the society may attempt to do something in the 
nature of a boycott.—New Vork Times. 


BAL DERI RDASH. 

There is but one form of scientific advertising 
which should be tolerated in civilized countries. 
We refer to that which is developed by the 
newspapers and serial publications.-- Democrat, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

















Copyright 1898, Life Pub. Co. 
“ DOING A RUSHING BUSINESS.” 
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“Do you know that advertising has not 
been so dull in thirty years as during the 
past three months ?”—GEORGE P. ROWELL, 
in Printers’ Ink. 


Not a Dull Day 


The shrewd advertiser continues to use 
more space in The Mail and Express than 
in any other evening paper in New York. 
During the first seven months of 1898 
The Mail and 
Express printed ie 608,964 
agate lines of paid advertising. This is 
a gain of 148,148 agate lines when com- 
pared with the same period in 1897, an 
increase of nearly 11 per cent. 
The next paper on the list printed 256,- 
550 agate lines less than The Mail and 
Express during the same months, and 
lost 116,648 agate lines, or about 8 per 
: cent of its entire advertising patronage. 
During the seven months ending May 31, 
1898, the net paid average daily circu- 
lation of The Mailand Express increased 
more than 85 per cent. 


The circulation of The Mail and Express 
is greater than that of the other high- 
class papers of this city combined. 


The Mail and Express 


carries more advertising than any other 
evening paper published in New York. 











‘‘Every Reader is a Buyer.”’ 
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THE HOW MUCH. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 9, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with considerable interest the 
account of the New York 77mes advertisement 
contest in Printers’ INK of August 10, and in 
my opinion the reason none of the advertise- 
ments offered seemed to hit the mark was be- 
cause none of them gave an “ exposition of the 
great value of the New York 7imes to Ameri 
can advertisers.” 

It is true that every one of the advertise- 
ments brought out the fact of the great re- 
spectability of its readers, and there was some 
mention of the increase in its circulation, but 
no definite information was given. To my 
mind it would be absolutely impossible to 
judge of its value to advertisers from such in- 
formation. The amount of circulation and the 
rate asked must be stated before any estimate 
of its value to advertisers can be made. 

It is about the same as a grocer advertising 
“the finest leaf lard” at a certain price per 
can, without stating how many pounds are ina 
can, The can may contain anywhere from five 
to twenty pounds, so that no matter how good 
the quality, it may not be good value at the 
price if there are only a few pounds in the can. 

As stated in one of the advertisements, “‘ an 
ounce of gold is worth more than a pound of 
brass ’’—that is equal to saying that one copy 
of the New York 7%mes is worth more than 
sixteen copies of the brassy “ yellow journal.” 
But suppose your advertiser grants this, or sup- 

ose he reserves the right to decide for himself 
to many copies of the “ Yellow Journal ” 
one copy of the New York 7izmes is equal to, 
he must in either case know how many copies 
of the New York 77%mes contain his advertise- 
ment before he can judge of its value. 

If one copy of the New York 7zmes is equal 
to sixteen copies of the “‘ Yellow Journal,” 
10,000 copies are equal to 160,000, and 100,000 
to 1,600,000. It makes all the difference in the 
world whether the New York 7imes offers ad- 
vertisers 50,000 circulation for 25 cents a line, 
100,000 circulation for 25 cents a line or 200,000 
circulation for 25 cents a line, no matter how 
high grade the circulation is. Yours truly, 

James ASTMAN. 

I also think that the New York 7%mes could 
learn a point from the advice given by Chas. 
F. Jones in Canada Siftings, in the same 
issue : ‘‘ You can say clearly enough how much 
circulation you have got, the class of people 
that read your publication and the lowness of 
the price that you charge for the space.” 

= 
A HEBREW CONUNDRUM. 
Wasuincton, D. C., August 9, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Why, if you are convinced that weeklies 
have outlived their usefulness and are practi- 
cally worthless as advertising mediums, do you 
persist in publishing a woul? 

Yours resp’y, 


conning enieermnrntay 
THE IMITATOR’S FATE. 

Ours is a nation of originators, inventors and 
improvers. The servile imitator who endeavors 
to trade upon the ideas or reputation of another 
can not win permanent success here. The man 
who copies his competitor’s productions often 
finds that the cream of the business belongs to 
the originator and that the imitator must at 
best content himself with the leavings. The 
man who imitates the name or trade-mark of a 
competitor by that act confesses to the world 
his inferiority, and is sure ultimately to lose 
tenfold what he gains by his dishonest course. 
That which leans will ultimately fall, so it is 
best to stand erect on a broad foundation.— 
Clothiers’ and Haberdashers’ Weekly, 








Jutius M. GoLpENBERG. 
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IN NEW ORLEANS. 
New Orveans, La., Aug. 10, 1898. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 

J. D. Blakemore, a St. Charles street tobac- 
conist, is showing a window full of cigars to 
which he makes reference in this manner: 

‘* The reason the United States has so much 
advantage in this war is that she is as strong as 
Sampson, Miles Long, Schley as a fox and has 
plenty of Merritt. What more Dewey want 
but a box of Blakemore’s Fives?” A, Shwartz’s 
Sons, a dry goods firm, have a window display 
of shirts which is proving a magnet. The 
shirts are tastefully arranged in tiers from the 
roof to the floor ina semi-circle and grouped 
on the floor, in the center of which stands a 
tree some four or five feet in height, plentifully 
loaded with blossoms made of dollar bills. At 
the base of the tree isa card reading: “‘ Dol- 
lars don’t often grow on trees, but it is about 
the same thing when you buy the famous Eu- 
reka $1 shirt for 50c.”? CHECKERS, 


ante elillilladecniensenete 
SHREWDNESS VS. SHARPNESS, 

It was a wise man who said, “‘ A shrewd ad- 
vertiser would almost as soon let his note go to 
protest as not to live up to his advertisement.” 
For he should consider that his word is his 
bond, whether given to a million persons or to 
an individual. But this is not shrewdness, for 
that characteristic suggests sharpness. It is 
rather the sagacity of common sense, which 
recognizes that good faith in advertising means 
confidence, good-will and sure returns. There 
never yet was a successful advertiser who did 
not understand and act upon this belief—not al- 
ways, perhaps, from conscientiousness, but from 
a realization of the fact that this was a case 
where honesty was the best policy purely as a 
policy.—Dry Goods Chronicle. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

The difference between the Eastern and the 
Western advertiser is told by a solicitor in the 
St. Paul 7rade Journal as follows: 

‘* Why, the only thing you have todo in the 
East is to produce your medium, state your 
price and circulation, etc., and if the merchant 
wants to extend his advertising it all resolves it- 
self into a question of competition between your 
paper and the other fellow’s. Here in the West 
you have to spend the greater part of your time 
in the herculean task of trying to convince some 


man who knows nothing at all about the effects 
of advertising that it is a good thing.” 


THE REASON WHY. 

















Tenderfoot—Who is that they’re lynching—a 
horse thief ? 
ative—Naw ; the editor referred to Lariat 
Luke’s wife as one of the “‘ beau monde,”’ and 
Luke couldn’t savvy.—S?¢. Louis (Mo.) Globe- 
Democrat. 

















NOTES. 


Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., is an 
enthusiastic wheelman. Every afternoon he 
takes a spin around Buffalo.— Hustler. 

A sIGn im St. Louis reads: “ If your deal- 
ings with us have been satisfactory tell your 
friends about it ; if you are dissatisfied tell us 
about it; we are determined to make this an 
ideal store for trading.” 

ApDVERTISERS who contemplate exhibiting at 
the Paris Exposition should address for par- 
ticulars Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, commissioner- 
general for the United States to the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900, at the Auditorium Building, 
Chicago. 

Tue Brooklyn Daily Eagle was the first 
newspaper to establish a permanent head- 
quarters at Camp Wikoff, Montauk, Long 
Island, where Shafter’s army is to encamp. 
It had’a tent on the ground A. days before 
any other newspaper. It has also undertaken 
to furnish supplies to the soldiers, and the 
merchants of Brooklyn have responded ver 
promptly, sending thousands of dollars’ worth 
of supplies to the Zag/e to be distributed. 

Tue latest in the way of using the American 
flag for advertising purposes is in the form of 
an impression on cheap soap. An English 
firm now doing business in this country has hit 
upon the idea that the Stars and Stripes would 
look well on such a useful article of toilet. 
They have therefore sent out several thousand 
tons of the cheapest stuff imaginable, and on 
the strength of the American emblem they hope 
to make a fortune. The flag has many a time 
and oft been used in a printed form to flaunt 
some product of the fakir’s art, but soap is the 
last straw.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

A RECENT advertising scheme adopted by H. 
Kleinhans, clothier and haberdasher of South 
Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y., is as follows: 
Two employees, dressed to impersonate a farm- 
er and a “ professor ’’ of mesmerism,meet at a 
street corner, and when a sufficient crowd has 
been drawn by their unusual appearance the 
professor proceeds to mesmerize the farmer. 
Apparently under hynoptic influence, the farm- 
er-istinduced by the mesmerist to unroll a 
scroll, The spectators, who are naturally anx- 
ious to see what the scroll contains, push for- 
ward and read an ad of a great sale of clothing. 
—Clothiers’ and Haberdashers’ Weekly. 


——— ++ 
Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this head twolmesor more 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 


9) CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. 


WOMAN'S 
a+) WORK, Athens, Ga. 


7 OULD like to represent a trade paper. Ad- 
iW dress 804 Owings Bldg., Chicago. 


\ J ANTED~—A desirable newspaper in thriving 
place. Address “ NOEL,” Printers’ Ink. 


oe half-tone cuts, 1 col.. $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING Co., Youngs- 


town Ohio. 
si- 
Address 


roposition; 
onsolidated 


Wwe pressman, first-class man, wan 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
“W. P. 20,” Printers’ Ink. 
5 AIL order men, write for our 
4 clean goods; large profits. 613 
Exchange Building. Chicago, Ill. 
IGH-GRADE HALF-TONES 10e. per sq. inch. 
Guaranteed 5, o15 Washingt for samples. 
MARTIN ENG. CO., 515 W: gton St., Buffalo. 
V 7 ANTED - Republican or or, , ladependent mah 
or ae 91 dress, wit 
price and —* 1 5 quae LONT, 200 Henry 8 
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Wy snrre te buy weekly or monthly devoted 
to trade or special] subject.“S.,”"Printers’ Ink. 


7 ANTED—Case of bad health that R'I:P-A‘N‘S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 

CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimoniais. 


\ JANTED—A young advertising man with 
original ideas, who bas had experience in 

marketing proprietary medicines. Address, with 

= particulars, WILKES, P. O. Box 2646, Boston, 
ass. 


WASTED — A second-hand web perfecting 
root capable of poatine: eight or ten 
|. Mu in first-class con- 
pee on. «~ aoe e with stereotyping outfit. 
ress GEO. KABUE, Nashville, Tenn. 


THe BRITISH MARKETS—Partner of English 
house, on business trip to the United States, 
desires interviews with a view to introducing 
goods on the y nesnon markets. N. Y. bankers 
references. Address “ H.C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


WwW RAPPERS to wrap. Buy a $4 economy — 
per paster, and do the wor k twice as quic 
better and without “ muss reat time saver. 
In stock all branches AM. TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
See addresses under “ Advertisement Contruct- 

ors. 


r’O ADVERTISERS — We have a mammoth 

sheet, showing over 200 cuts that we have 
used with excellent effect in our trade journal 
advertising. Lge = oe Begs Sheet sent free 
for the askin “ Adve wusing Depart 
ment,” F. MID. SLETON & CO., Philade = 


PREte RS can make big “py in the publish- 
ing business by mae up, Pa r covered 
novels in spare time. ill sell duplicate 
plates of 100 popular novels by famous authors 
at less than cost of com — m. Send for _ 
OPTIMUS PRINTING CO., 194 Broadway, N. Y. 


\ 7 ANTED—The addresses of prosperous oom. 

ersand stockmen in Miss. and La. Must 
be fresh 1898 names, with no transients. State 
how many and lowest cash - rice per thousand. 
Ww wo the most humane horse collar on the 
mar and we want these people to know it. 
COUCH BROS, MFG. CO., Senoia, Ga. 


A N advertising solicitor to buy half interest 
in old-established magazine, for $2,000, No 
attention a been given the advert sing, and 
yet there w: 





right man, w ise need devote but 
to the business. Address “ JUV 


NILE,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


C= e are using over a hundred gross of 
corks a month of an extra-fine quality, and 


are paying $3 per thousand for them. The size 
is 4 inch diameter by % inchlong. They are fine 
corks (and have to be), one end guaranteed fine. 
We want to hear from a dealer who is ready to 
furnish a better as for ae money. C — — 
see us, with asample. Will contract for ~ 
sand gross. THE RIPANS ‘CHEMICAL to 
Spruce St., New York. 


Ne SPAPER bargain—W. ‘Weekly paper, large 

id-in-advance circulation, on a baying 
basis, on) advertising patronage, national cir 
culation, established 7 years, desires to increase 
plant and service to thrice a week. Present 
owner of majority stock interested in other 
business. Will sell at bargain (if taken at once) 
to practical newspaper man. Full details to those 
who mean business. Rare chance for a hustler. 
Adéress STEVE W. FLOYD, 1313 Am. Tract So- 
ciety Bldg., N. Y. City. 








W rt 
Mf a 
HIGH-GRADE 
ADV EITISEMENTS, 
CAN WE GET YOURS?! 
50.000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATI 
Rates, 25 cents per agate line, rm Scsostion. 
All - next to reading matter. 
$ 1.00 buys 4 lines $s ES 00 a: 4 inches 
125 “ 6line inches 
150 “ 6lines 21-00 Sinchee 
175 “ inch “a5 alf col. 
3.50 “ inch 9.00 “ one col. 
7.00 “ 2inches 98.00 “ half page 
10.50 “ S3inches 196.00 “* 


page 
Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must send cach with 
order. Cuts must not be over —— inches wide. 
Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
Lape month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’S WORK, Athens Ga. 
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NEWSPAPER METALS, 
He electro, stereo. and Ohio manne 


E. W. BLATCHFORD & CO., Chic 
~~o- 
BOOKS. 

‘(HE HALF-DIME ENCYCLOPEDIA. At all 

—-" _ 5 or mailed upon receipt of 6c. in 
stamps. D, T. MALLETT, publisher, 271 Broad- 
way, New York. 











— 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
] ] SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 


UR leader : Half-tone rtraits, half column, 
eB ~-_ameeeaamalen G, CO., 215 Dearborn 





St., 
] ALF- TONES, 6 sq. in. $1; larger, 10c. 

ruaranteed first class. MARTIN E GRAV: 
ING , 515 Washington St., Buffalo. 


-- 





MAILING MACHINES. 


N ATCHLESS mailer, $12 net, “‘ beats the beat- 
4 er.” KEV. ALEX’D’R DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 


} bag > mailer ($20 net), used exclusively by 

dies’ Home Journal, edition 850,000, who 
write : “* We save the cost of a machine in knife 
sharpening alone every four months.” You can’t 
afford to use any other, even if it costs more 
than the Horton. ay stock all branches AM. 
TYPE FOUNDERS C 


—— +o 
AGRICULTURE. 


F you would reach the farmers, use the col- 
umns of Lippman’s Almanac—one hundred 
thousand copies guaranteed, and the Memoran- 
= Books—two hundred thousand copies guar- 
. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines in the entire edition. 
These books have been published by us for twenty 


ye IPPMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, ond 








AD VERTISING NOVELTIES. 


A” NOVELTIES, Ad Calendars. Write CLASP 
CO., Buchanan, Mich., for samplesand prices. 


UR mailable bill hooks are business builders. 
Free sample and folders. AMER. BILL FILE 
CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


| pe: the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


S=P your name on a small postal for a sample 
f my Large Postal for advertisers. largest 

and stron est on the market and only $2.75 per 
1,000. WM. JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


pas cured x ay and permanently by Dr. 
Brown’s Pile € Used by many physi- 
cians in practice. Price 25 cents. 


( \ATARRH and the headachesit brings relieved, 
and permanently cured. Hay fever and asth- 
-_ repeuees by Dr. Brown’s Cure. Price 2 25e. 
HEADS and gray, faded hair cured. 

> “Month's trial 25e. All’ b by mail. Address 

BROWN MED. CO., DEP’T Y, Youngstown, Ohio. 


——__+o>—___—_- 
PRINTERS, 


iw you area believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pa: Be dien to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, F iters, 140 V 140 W, 23d St., N. Y. City. 


K. RICHARDSON, prin printer to advertising 
*)}. agents and others requiring good eo 
from good type and goodink. 249 Pearl St., 


I EVENS SCRIPT, shown in August Inland 

Printer for first — for cards, circulars 
and social events; ry stylish. Our type de- 
signs surpass all competition, and purchasers get 
more effectiveness per dollar when they buy our 
type._ You’ll get as much weight for your dollar 
elsewhere, but we give more “muzzle energy ” 
per dollar with — ae Aten pew Why buy even 
the second best w est costs youno more! 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS? Co, 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


SUPPLIES. 


yar BIBBEL’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


yee PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 a uce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers 








—_ +o 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
py omr's WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 
W OMAN’S WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 
W OMAN’S WORK,  ousimee Ga., 25 cts. a line 


for 50,000 prove 


I ARDWARE DE aa MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 
AMERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 1 yr. $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. 15¢ ag. line. 


4 WORDS, 5 times, .% cents. ENTERP RISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation «xceeds 6,000. 








DVERT!SERS’ GUIDE; New Market, N. J. 8c. 
+\ line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sample free, 


J EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
for rates. 


™C.a line. Only Presbyterian paper in State. 
2 TAN Datei sample. MICHIGAN PRESBYTE- 
etroit. 


"AN person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
dé to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


OWAN’S MATRIMONIAL JOURNAL, circula- 
tion 30,000 a — close 2°th. v. rates 
30c. per line. C. H. ROWAN, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FAyERS, 240,000 homes, don’t duplicate circu- 
lati low advertising rate. Write to THE 
RELIGIOUS PRESS 3 ASSOCIATION, Phila., Pa. 


[HE Rochester, N. H., po panel weekly, hasthe 
largest circulation of any rina yy u- 

facturing city having a population of 7, A 

good country paper at a great trade aa 


4 er YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 
$100 reward if they haven’t eos the largest 
circulation in that territory of 100,000 people. 
Rates, 20c.inch. Address NEWS, Youngstown, oO. 


RRBACE OREGON, Washington and Idaho pro- 
gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PL. ANTER, 
the leading farm journal of the Pacific North- 
west. 5,000 copies monthly irggrantons. Write 
for rates and sample co Dy. per, will interest 
you. WEBFOOT PLANTEK cu. -ortland, Ore. 
[HE TIMES-UNION has beenthe magic key in 
the hands of a great many advertisers with 
which they have opened the pocket-books of 
many customers. This is a key ~ at every busi- 
ness man can use if he so desires. JOWUN H. 
FARRELL, editor “and and propr’ ietor, Albany, N. Y. 


1 0, 000% bie! tl MEN READ THE “UNION 
GENT” EVERY MONTH. Official 
organ of + Mt. and Campbell Counties, Ky. ; 
trades assembly ; delegate body of twenty-three 
local labor unions; correspondence solicited from 
advertising agents and those who ky results. 
Address UNION AGENT, Covington, K J 


BOUT seven-eighths of the ol done 
fails to be effective because it is placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 








pit papers, your advertising will ios Corre- 
mndence solicited. Address EO. P. 
How ELL ADVERTISING CO., 10 aoa St., N.Y. 
TO ADVERTISERS. be 


ry’ 

I We publish the New York Musicat Ecuo, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 12x14— 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

If you want to contract. for 500 copies, you to 
take them as you want them, we will give you 
the back page for your advertising and ¢ harge 
you six cents a copy for the Ecno. You could not 
give away anything to your lady customers that 


would be mere rng than the New York 
Musica es a 
NEW YORK Mt SICAL ECHO Co. 
Savannah, Ga. 
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FOR SALR., 


81 BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. 
¢ WORK, Athens, Ga. 


VOR SALE—Ten R'I°P 
gists’. One gives relief. 


JATRIOTIC Game. Plates, copyright, ete., a 
bargain. A. R. GOODSPEED, Dwight, Ill. 
re SALE—A well equipped modern news and 
job office. All necessary machinery and new 
type faces. Cash or time. HEYBACH-BUSH 
GO., Louisville, Ky. 


YOR SALE—One of the leading and best known 
agricultural papers in the U. 8. Guaranteed 
to pay not less than 10 per cent on $150,000 
dress ** SUCCESS,” care Printers’ Ink 
fo SALE—$4,000 w ly newspaper and job 
plant for $1,500 "onsh. In a good Western 
Ohio town and excellent farming community. 
Owner going in other business the reason for 
selling. Must sell at once. Address, with in- 
closed stamp, to CLIMAX, Ansonia, Ohio. 


pet. SALE —One Hoe Presto No. 3 Perfecti ng 
Printing Press, with complete outfit in good 

condition. Capable of producing 8,000 eight-page 

papers per hour, or 16,000 four-page papers per 
hour, seven or eight columns, Cheap. On time. 

NASHVILLE AMERICAN, Nashville, Tenn. 

I SORSALEc heap—One No. 6 two-roller and two- 

revolution Potter press, size of bed 40x54; 
one Dexter seven-column quarto hand fe ed 
newspaper folder, with paster and trimmer at- 
tachment: one twelve-horse power 500 volt 

motor, bought of C. &C. Electric Motor Co. J. 

C. PAINTER, Des Moines, Ia. 

- 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 

J 


M ARSH. 


[—p=*: 150 Nassau St. 


WOMAN’S 





“S for 5 cents at drug- 





Aad- 




















jf OX: 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 


\ ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertise rs, 623 & 
1 624 Temple ¢ ourt, New r York. Write. 


OOD times are coming. Meet them with bet- 
ter ads. MARSH, Box 943, Springfield, Mass. 


wrt first modern ad in Am. News, Direct- 
org. Samples. BEN DAVIS, Chicago, Ill. 
A» VERTO—New booklet_ worthy every adver 
tiser’s attention. MARSH, Box 943, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


T HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free, 

ULYSSES G.M ANNING, South Bend, Ind, 

GE up your name on a small postal for a cc opy 

‘ of my large po 1. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 

ager Printers’ Ink Pr . 10 Spr uce St., N. Y. City. 


DESIGN, 1 ag and lithogra h for advertisers, 

Ideas galore orkmanship unsurpassed, 
See Booklet. H. WILSON HOY YE, 2 2 Elm Street, 
New York. 

OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
° writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
ean get up an advertise ment or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. 1 have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my pessonas 
supe peneen. 1 am always on deck myself. 
* what you may want, write me about it, 
Send oh, name on a smali postal for a copy of 
my lirge postal. WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce § St., N. ¥. City. 
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wp WOLSTAN DIXEY, Ww 
= A Writing. Illustrating, Ide ~ ‘jlansand WD 
dvice for Adver' 2. Ww 
wb My free booklet, * {——, will give WD 
WD you a good idea of my " le and wD 
WD methods of work. Send for it. wD 
wb 150 Nassan Street, wD 
wD New York. wD 
WD wD 
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[% the medical world one remedy won’t cure 
li. The same rule applies to advertising ;: 25- 
caliber people can’t digest 45-caliber advertising. 
I write a medium kind that attracts everybody. 
A. H. MCGREGOR, 671 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ts profitable placing of advertising consists 
first in preparing good copy. Copy that 
says what ought to be said in a convincing way. 
Second in setting the matter in such type as will 
eatch the eye and embellishing the same witha 
icture if one can be determined on that will tell 
its story ata casual glance. ‘Third, in the selec 
tion of papers that reach the largest number of 
the right sortof people and sell advertising space 
at areasonable rate—not low priced papers ; but 
those that are at the same time high price d and 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these points tor <¥ advertiser 
who employs us is our practice and _prefession. 
Address THE GEO. P. (ew Yo -4 ADV ERTISING 

















CO., No. 10 Spruce St., Ne 
G GOUL D. 
x GOULD. 
EVIDENCE. 


I am new to PRINTERS’ INK —though not new to 
the drug, medical and specialty houses of the 
United States and Canada—and perhaps you ask, 
“ How do we know you can write profitable ad 
vertising ?” In answer, on request, I will mail 
“Evidence,” a 52-page book containing fac-simile 
reproductions of letters from manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail druggists and specialty 
houses all the way from Bangor, Me., to Port- 
land, Ore., and Tampa, Fla., to Prince Albert 
Canada, telling of the results ‘they have ootained 
from my advertising service. You want evidence 
before investing; let me send you mine, free. 
M. P. GOULD, » New Haven. Conn. 








NCE, 
GOULD. 
GOULD. 

( 000000000 000000000 00000000000 

00000 OOOOOVON0000000000 00000000 
00 
00 GOOD BOOKLETS are one of my spe- CO 
OO cialties. I have recently had printed a OO 
OO proof sheet showing several of my 0O 
00 BOOKLET COVERS in colors. 00 
OO I will gladly send these samples of OO 
CO my work to wall business man who OO 
oo will write | for ther 0o 
00 Ask STI¢ Ne about anything else OO 
oO you would like to know about my busi- OO 
OO ness, 0o 
00 00 
oo —_— 00 
oO 00 
00 CHAS. F, JONES, 00 
OO Writer and Illustrator of dvertising. oo 
0O Practical Advice on Bus s Subjects. OO 
oo Suite 101, World Building, 0o 
00 New York, U.S. A. oo 
0o Corre spondenc e invited. 00 
oo 00 


000000000000 0000000000 000000000 
00000 OVO00000 OOVOOQOVOOO0000000 


To Messrs. Jones, Conne, Wheatley, Gillam, 
‘owler, French, Ward, Dixey, Moses, Helm, 
Bates, Lewis, McDonald and all the other leaders 
in the art of publicity who, while just as potent 
business compellers, are less advertised : Watch 
our specimen pages in the August Inland Printer 
wherein Dewey Ornaments and Manila Bor- 
——ders and Hapgood Florets and other novel- 
ties will make their first appearance on the 
stage. As you all admire Jensen old style, 
—you willall be delighted with the new six- 
int size, as a'so with the new six point 
ensen italic. Dorie italie is the strongest 
face in any svecimen book—it is plaia and 
——pleasing. You ought to know the manager 
of our branch that is nearest your place of 
——business—the acquaintane eship may be mu- 
———tually profitable. Westill lead the fashions 























in type. AMERICAN TY P - FOUNDERS’ CO. 
Beston : 270 Congress St. w York: Rose 
and Duane Sts. ; Philaticiphia” 606-614 San- 


som St,; Baltimore - Freder ick & Water Sts. ; 
Buffalo: 45 N. Division St. ; Pittsburg: 323 Third 
Ave. ; Cleveland : St. Clair and Ontario Sts. ;Cin- 
cinnati : 7-13 Longwerth St.; Chicago : 203 Kast 
Monroe St. ; St. Louis : Fourth and Elm Sts. ; Min- 
neapoli -26 First St., south ; Kansas City : 633 
Delaware St. ; Denver : 1616 Blake t.; Portland, 
ore. : Second’ and Stark Sts. ; San Francisco : 405 
Sansome St.; Spokane : 10 Monroe St_: Toronto: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 44 Bay St. ; At- 
lanta : Dodson Printers’ Supply (o.,55 So. Forsyth 
St.; Da The Scarf€ and O’Connor Co., 256 
Commerce St. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
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OUR 


& DE KALB AVENUE CARS are 

, « now running across the 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE ; this line 

uns through the finest resi- 

dential section of Brooklyn and its 


cars are the best in that city. 
Your ad should be in them. 


We have others 
over there, too. 


@ 
GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, 
New York. 


SGOIDIE DOOD IL ID DILDOLH? 
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CUTELIX 


CLEANS THE 
PORES, 

Toilet soap can not. 
CURES SKIN 
DISEASES 


As nothing else can. 


HEALS BURNS, 
BRUISES 


And other injuries. 








AN UNEQUALED SHAMPOO and 
a PERFECT DENTIFRICE. +.» 


At your Druggist’s, Twenty-five cents. 


From us by Express, Thirty cents. 


CUTELIX COMPANY, 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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Craw dydvaddvad dyed 


In a recent article on the com- 
parative value of newspaper and 
street car advertising and each of 
their statements of circulation, the 
PROVIDENCE, R.1., NEWS 
says ! 


“This lack of confidence in newspaper state- 
ments has undoubtediy contributed to the growth 
of street car advertising, as it has to other lines, as 
to which, facts and figures demonstrating their 
value as advertising media are available without 
the necessity of resorting to a mathematical cal- 
culation of unknown quantities, a guess or mind 
reading. The street car service especially is able 
to afford advertisers information that is reliable, 
about which there can be no deception, even if 
there is a desire in any quarter of the business to 
deceive. It can never supplant reliable newspaper 
advertising, because it can not offer an equally 
advantageous service. 

“ But it is easy to believe that, recognizing its 
limitations, advertisers are often moved to deal 
with it more largely because of a refreshing sensc 


GEO. KISSAM & CO.. 
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of relief from the sort of experiences they are often 
compelled to go through in making and discovering 
the value of some newspaper contracts.” 


Now we do not claim that 
Street Cars are the “ONLY 
MEDIUM.” ‘There are others,” 
and all publicity has value, espe- 
cially where circulation can be 
proven—in the Street Cars it can be 
figured with absolute certainty and 
is never overstated. But there are 
good cats and poor cars—the same 
with newspapers. Place your ad- 
vertising with the right parties and 
get results with satisfactory treat- 





ment. We are the largest in Street 
Car Advertising at present. 


253 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
AAR AR RSAR RSD BRED 
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ARM AND 


ex2- 


Average Circulation Last 7 Months, | 








Ee OR, ee 
STUDEBAKER VEHICLE WORKS, 
South Bend, Ind. 


[f=yARM AND FIRESIDE is famous for two things— 
merit and morals. 

These qualities have gained a giant subscription list 
and HELD it. 

A better example of an ideal farmer’s paper does 
not exist. 

“The women-folks” are never afraid that their sons 
or husbands will be influenced by corrupt advertising, 
for Farm and Fireside carries none. 

No whisky or liquor ads. 

No fake puzzle or other fraudulent schemes. 

Nothing immoral or below par. 

This means much to advertisers who enjoy good, 
clean company and appreciate a journal that is the leader. 

Just note what the great Studebaker Co. says— 
briefly but pointedly: 


‘‘We hold that the Farm and Fireside is one of 
the best advertising mediums of its kind in the 
country. We always consider it one of the first.’’ 





Up Goes Kir 
Down Goes 


Fab tt 


On August 1, 1898, the follwing sca 
vertising in FARM AND Firpsit— went ir 
This reduction was not caus¢} by loss 
has never stood so high as dunfg the pr 
It was not caused by lack of ajvertising 

Why, then, the reduction? 

Simply to get more advertijing patro 
been carried, and to enable thjse who 
afford large ads. 

Farm and Fireside appeals|to every 
doubly so now—who wishes to Ft a shar 

It is the foremost pene paper ir 
common magazines often fail. 

The farmer is on “Easy Stet.” S 
how to reach him? 


— +—_— 


ADVERTUING |! 


FARM AND | 
Issued the Sst and[J5th of 


Two Editions—Eastern and Western. 
Ohio and all states East. ‘Wajtern Edit 
of Ohio. 


ADVERTISING RATE FOR 1PTH ED 
$1.60 PER AGATE LINE EACH INSI 
Ronding Notiet, S28 pe, 
Contracts for 250 IY52s, $1.5 
Contracts for 500 Lijnes, $1.5 
Contracts for 1,000 ¥.ines, $1 
Contracts for 2,000 § ines, $1 


EASTERN q!R WES! 
——t enna so 


MAST, CROWELL & KIRKP/ 


NEW YORK 
108 Times Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, © 





>" rs 
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FIRESIDE 


onths, Over 335,000 


Copies Per Issue 





— | 


s (Circulation! 
Jors Rates! 


Ft st 


the follwing scale of rates governing ad- 
FIRDSIEE went into effect. 

ot causé# by loss of circulation—the paper 
| as dufiag the present year. 

ack of alvertising—the full quota is at hand. 
tion? 

advertijing patronage by far than has ever 
able thise who have used small space to 


appealg|to every advertiser in the land— 
ame a share of the farmers’ wealth. 
icultura| paper in the land that pays when 
1 fail. 

sasy Steet.” Shall we mail book telling 


——}§ 


RTWING RATES ' 


AND FIRESIDE 
ist and [15th of Each Mo.ath 


m and Western. Eastern Edition covers 
t. ‘Wajtern Edition covers all states West 


FOR IDTH EDITIONS 

NE EAtH INSERTION ___ ere. 
S, $2.15 per Agate Count Line 

ices MUS have “adv.” affixed.) 

250 L528, $1.55 Per Agate Line 

500 Lijnes, $1.50 Per Agate Line 
|,000 ¥.ines, $1.45 Per Agate Line 
2,000 pines, $1.40 Per Agate Line 


ERN de WESTERN EDITION SINGLY, 
HALF ABOVE RATES Se Se Se Se Se Se 


et NE soa 


L & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers 


RINGFIELD, OHIO 1443 Monadnock Bik. 


7 
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ME so-called agricultural papers obtain their circu- 
lations from cities and towns instead of the farms. 

A circulation of this sort may and generally does 
pay ordinary advertisers, but not the manufacturer of 
agricultural implements. 

Farm and Fireside is pre-eminently a farmer's jour- 
nal, read by farmers, and the best evidence we can offer 
in proof is the testimony of America’s greatest man- 
ufacturers who supply farm machinery and implements, 
and find it their most profitable advertising medium. 

The Foos Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio, raan- 
ufacturers of the Scientific Grinding-mills, Portable Forges 


and Agricultural Machinery, writes: 


“*You do not ask it, but we are always ready to add 
our testimony to the worth of your paper, which we 
have used for so many years in advertismg our mills. 
* * * During a period of ten or twelve years we 
believe that Farm and Fireside has brought fully as 
many, tf not more, inquiries than we have received from 
any other source, and the proportion of actual orders ts 
very satisfactory. We regard it as a very valuable 
medium.’’ 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. ‘len centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers. 

(2 For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

it Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t=" Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special contidential terms. 
tr If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Pster Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STFEET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 


ill, FE. ( 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 24, 1898. 


Ir it said that one result of exten- 
sive advertising of Quaker Oats is 
that exceedingly few people now buy 
oatmeal in bulk. 














Advertising Experience has dis- 
covered that Dr. Price’s baking 
powder is the only high-grade baking 
powder that has an extensive sale in 
Hyde Park, the aristocratic portion 
of Chicago. 





Tue idea that women make good adwriters 
seems to be gaining ground. The Gentle- 
qoman \ast year contained an article by Mr. 
Oscar Herzberg, in which woman’s capacity for 
this sort of work was duly set forth. In the 
present issue of Printers’ Ink considerable 
attention is given to the same subject, and a 
similar conclusion is arrived at. In spite, 
however, of the general unanimity on this 
head, women do not appear to have invaded 
the field to any extent. In addition to those 
mentioned in the article by Miss Grimley, 
Printers’ Ink knows of only two: Miss An- 
nie Partlan, who does the adwriting for Arn- 
heim, the New York, tailor, and Miss Helen 
Hollister, who writes the announcements of D. 
McCarthy & Sons, the department store of 
Syracuse, N. Y. If there are any others, 
Printers’ INK would like to hear from them ; 
and should it appear that there exist a much 
greater number than was supposed, the Little 
Schoolmaster may decide to publish pictures of 
them all.— Printers’ Ink, Aug. 3, 7898. 

Additional names suggested by 
PRINTERS’ INK’s readers are: Miss 
B. L. Blair, advertising manager of 
H. E. Bucklen & Co. of Chicago, 
manufacturers of Dr. King’s New 
Discovery, Bucklen’s Arnica Salve, 
Electric Bitters and Dr. King’s. New 
Life Pills; and Miss Ada M. Hooper, 
advertising manager of the Monarch 
Cycle Manufacturing Co. of Chicago. 
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A sotprerR in Cuba recently used an army 
cracker for a postal card. It was without cover- 
ing of any kind, was addressed, stamped and 
gene on the flinty surface and was de- 
ivered in perfect condition.— St. Louis (Mo.) 
Dry Goods Reporter. 

The recent hardtack advertising of 
Mr. E. T. Perry was suggested by the 
item quoted above. The incident 
illustrates how easy it is to secure 
ideas for this purpose from anywhere 
and everywhere. 





A GREAT amount of twaddle is 
written as to readers not having faith 
in advertisements appealing in publi- 
cations selling for little or nothing. 
The probability is that no reader takes 
this matter into consideration at all. 
If he saw an advertisement that inter- 
ested him, and should stop and ask 
himself: “Can this advertisement be 
reliable, since I don’t pay for this 
paper?” he would be even a greater 
dunderpate than any of the writers 
who laboriously discuss this question. 


THE Religious Press Association, of 
Philadelphia, publishes in its periodi- 
cals the address to its readers reprinted 
below. In the original the matter is 
displayed like an advertisement : 

The advertisers in this paper are as important 
to you, in a way, as are the literary writers, 
The latter give you the best and latest informa- 
tion in their special line of work. So do the 
advertisers. They spend thousands of dollars 
annually to tell you what it will profit you 
to know in order to keep up with the march of 
progress in all kinds of business. Whatever is 
best for home, office, person, pleasure or study, 
is some time offered to your attention in the ad- 
vertising columns. How do you know you are 
getting the best that is going unless you make 
use of the advertising opportunities offered? 
Advertising in this paper is the modern way of 
impressing a business on some of the best 
religious homes. 





THE New York State Editorial 
Association at its last meeting made 
itself ridiculous by passing a resolu- 
tion to take steps to put an end to 
street car advertising. In support of 
the proposed action it was contended 
that over $2,000,000 are now spent 
annually for advertising in street cars, 
which amount is diverted from news- 
papers, and would flow back again 
were cars prohibited from carrying 
business announcements. The asso- 
ciation has a rather big undertaking 
on hand; and perhaps it would do 
well to take the advice that Lincoln 
once gave to his Assistant Secretary of 
War: “When you have got an ele- 
phant by the hind leg, and he is trying 
to run away, it’s best to let him run.” 
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THE DOUGLAS CASE. 


‘ame notes in several advertising 
periodicals almost exultant allusions to 
the defiant attitude adopted by the 
Siegel-Cooper department store in its 
controversy with W. L. Douglas, who 
makes and advertises shoes. The 
Siegel-Cooper concern used Mr. Doug- 
las’ face in an ad announcing a cut 
rate of $1.95 on the Douglas $3 shoes. 
Mr. Douglas stopped the unauthorized 
use of his copyrighted picture, and the 
department store had a space ruled off 
in its ads inclosing this legend: “ In 
this space we had Mr. W. L. Douglas’ 
picture the last time we cut the price 
on his shoes. The picture is copy- 
righted, but the price is not.” An offer 
of 1,600 pairs of Douglas $3 shoes at 
$1.05 follows this bit of department 
store insolence. 

No honest advertising journal can 
look at this phase of retail business 
without regret. Unfortunately there 
is no law to punish the commercial im- 
morality of which the Siegel-Cooper 
Company is guilty. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent by 
Mr. Douglas in exploiting his products 

spent honestly and effectively. Part 
of this expense comes out of every $3 
pair of Douglas shoes. The depart- 
ment store steals the value of the ad- 
vertising done by Mr. Douglas, and at 
the same time makes a deep slash at 
his legitimate business by selling his 
product at a price that admits of no 
profit to the retailer, thus trying to 
convince every past and prospective 
purchaser of $3 Douglas shoes that he 
has been robbed of $1.05 on each pair 
purchased. The conviction will be en- 
tirely erroneous, as nobody knows bet- 
ter than the managers of the store. 

The frank statement of the case is 
its own argument. It does not become 
a dealer in jewelry to exhibit ghoulish 
glee because another jeweler has been 
robbed, or to clap the thief on the 
shoulder and congratulate him on the 
success of his exploit. It does not be- 
come honest dealers in advertising, or 
their journalistic representatives, to 
exult over what tends to the ruin of 
the assets of publicity, and therefore 
to the ruin of the advertising business. 

Fame regrets that general advertis- 
ers have no legal protection against 
the commercial anarchy of department 
store methods. The time will come— 
may it come speedily—when civil and 
criminal jurisprudence will take cog- 


nizance of the immorality of selling 
goods without profit, which finds its 
most aggressive form in the abuse of 
well-known articles used as leaders, so 
that they deceive the public, injure the 
owner of the good name and demoral- 
ize trade. Until then we must all let 
patience have its perfect work.— Fame. 
iat, pie 
SmitH—Do you read the National A dver- 
liser f 
Jones—No; I don’t have to. I get Prinv- 
ERS’ INK every week.—National Advertiser, 
June 29, 1898, page 290 
PRINTERS’ INK aims not only at 
completeness in its own editorial de- 
partments, but also to present to its 
readers the best that appears in all 
other publications on the subject of 
advertising. Thus a single five dollar 
bill gives an advertiser a survey of the 
whole field for an entire year. The other 
advertising journals are good in their 
way; but the subscriber to the Little 
Schoolmaster can rest content that he is 
securing the occasional golden grain 
that appearsin them without wading 
through the inevitable bushel of chaft. 





Mr. W. R. RosBerts of the Relig- 
ious Press Association of Philadelphia 
writes to the editor of Fame that the 
advertising columns of religious pa- 
pers are as carefully scrutinized as the 
reading matter, and that if “through a 
too lenient judgment we permit any- 
thing questionable to go into the ad- 
vertising columns the startled, ag- 
grieved and sometimes denunciatory 
letters we receive show that subscrib- 
ers are most careful in passing judg- 
ment.” He continues: 

To quote an extreme illustration, we have 
in mind that one time a Sapolio’ advertise- 
ment was questioned by our subscribers, be- 
cause, in the bright text which illuminated 
the illustrated part of the advertisement, ap- 
peared the word “‘ egad.”” The knowledge of 
the editors was attacked, and our judgment as- 
persed, as permitting the appearance of a word 
such as this, by reason through its derivation, 
of beinga sacrilegious use of the name of the God 
we worship. Very wisely, this Sapolio adver- 
tisement never again appeared in this paper, in 
deference to the prejudice it evidently excited 
because of this littlke word. We have had the 
illustrations of other advertisements attacked 
because a man carried a cigar in his fingers, 
and, in another instance, yr ga a wine-glass 
was shown on a furnished ta 

It seems to the Little _ ae 
that persons so narrow-minded as 
those mentioned above would hardly 
be the ones possessing sufficient dis- 
crimination to discern the merits of a 
new article; and the advertiser, egad, 
might run into danger by using some 
word that is also used in the New Tes- 
tament. 





NEWSPAPER AND _ PERIODI- 
CAL PRESS OF GERMANY. 
By Thomas B. Preston. 

The further south and east one goes 
in Europe the less influential does he 
find public opinion and the more serv- 
ile the press, until the last expression 
of subserviency and enslavement is 
reached in the realms of the sultan. 
Thus the French press has less free- 
dom than that of England, and the 
German press is more dependent than 
either. Being less independent than 
those of France, German periodicals 
are not so numerous, even if we in- 
clude those of Austria, and their cir- 
culation is smaller. With regard to 
the number of papers, however, excep- 
tion should be made of the publica- 
tions relating to technical industries 
and handicrafts, such as housebuild- 
ing, machinery, baking, brewing, book- 
binding, dyeing, papermaking, sad- 
dlery, watchmaking, and the like, 
which are more numerous in Ger- 
many than in France, reflecting the 
more practical character of the people, 
and are aclose second to those of Eng- 
land. The French press is artistic, the 
English press commercial, the German 
press technical. But for all that the 
Germans do not lack art, as may be seen 
froma glance at the two famous papers, 
the //lustrirte Zeitung, of Leipsic, and 
Ueber Land und Meer, of Stuttgart. 

The literary style of the German pa- 
pers is not so polished as that of the 
French, but, on the other hand, they 
are honester and on the whole much 
cleaner. If they are subsidized they 
are subsidized by the government, and 
everybody knows it. If they are some- 
times coarse they rarely descend to the 
unspeakable bestialities in which the 
French press revels. The German 
press differs from that of nearly all 
other countries in having no definite 
center or headquarters for newspapers 
and periodicals. In the United States, 
for instance, New York is undoubtedly 
the capital of the newspaper world, 
while London is easily at the head of 
the British empire of letters, and Paris, 
in journalism as in most other mat- 
ters, is France. But Germany is as 
centrifugal as was the old system of 
confederated states now merged into 
the empire. 

The profound character of the people 
and their tendency to deep thought is 
shown in the large number of religious 
and theological publications—Protest- 
ant, Catholic, miscellaneous and Jewish 
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—which are much more numerous than 
in France or England and equal the 
number of those in the United States, 
the figures being for America 529, for 
Germany 531. For cognate reasons 
there are a larger number of scientific 
papers than in France. Medical jour- 
nals number 262, against 175 in France. 
Law journals abound, there being 
nearly three hundred of them. There 
are 251 educational papers; 147 de- 
voted to history and geography, 213 to 
finance, banking and commerce, against 
181 in France; 305 to agriculture, for- 
estry, game and wine, and 122 to nat- 
ural sciences, while the 82 papers de- 
voted to philology and archxology are 
the best of their class in the world. 
Altogether there are in Germany 4,327 
periodical publications, in Great Britain 
4,452, in France 5,857 and in the United 
States 20,569. France leads in theatri- 
cal, musical, art and fashion publica- 
tions, England in illustrated papers, 
Germany in literary, scientific and re 
ligious journals and the United States 
in newspapers. 

There are many German monthly 
periodicals, but they are usually de- 
voted to some one particular branch of 
education or industry and do not ap- 
proach the general and varied charac- 
ter of the American magazine. In- 
deed such a publication, combining fact 
and fiction, illustration and poetry, his- 
tory and humor, is unknown on the 
continent of Europe. Comic papers 
there are in plenty which, by their in- 
cisive wit and the keen pencils of their 
artists, have acquired a wide reputation 
abroad and earned for themselves fines 
and persecutions from the government 
authorities at home. One has only to 
mention U7/% or ATadderadatsch, of 
Berlin, or the Fiiegende Blatter, of 
Munich, to raise a smile of recognition 
wherever the sun of civilization shines. 
All three are published weekly, the 
Fliegende Blatter having being founded 
in 1844 and now possessing a circula- 
tion of 98,500. AVadderadatsch dates 
from 1848; U/k is a recent publica- 
tion, owned by the Berliner Tagedblatt, 
and is chiefly political intone. These 
are the representative German comic 
papers, and in character resemble Puch, 
of New York, which, by the way, orig- 
inally appeared in German. Teutonic 
humor is nearer to the American than 
the English or French, being more 
laughter-provoking than the former 
and less indecent than the latter. 
The Fiiegende Blatter has a Berlin 
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imitation called the Humoristische 
Fliegende Blatter, started in 1889, 
which now has a circulation of 184,- 
ooo. Berlin has also the Dorf 
barbier, founded in 1880, with a 
circulation of 23,000, and Munich 
the Humoristische Blatter, which is 
thirteen years old and _ publishes 
80,000 copies. Stuttgart follows in the 
same line with the Wahre Jacob, found- 
ed in 1890,and Hamburg with Xoéo/d, 
which is three years older. Zurich, 
Basle and Vienna have also good 
comic papers, the latter city being 
blessed with four worthy of passing 
mention, the /igaro, dating from 1857; 
Avkertki, 1861, circulation 30,000; Der 
Fioh, 1868, 12,500, and the Wrener 
Punsch, also started in 1868, named 
after the London “center of gravity.” 

Of the illustrated weeklies the 7//us- 
trirte Zeitung was founded in 1843 by 
J. J. Weber. It is independent, honest 
and modest, claiming a circulation of 
only 22,500. It remained without a 
rival till 1859, when Ueber Land und 
Meer was started by Hacklonder & 
Zoller. The //ustrirte Welt, also pub- 
lished at Stuttgart, is six years older, 
but not soimportant. Breslau has had 
Der Hausfreund since 1857 and Dres- 
den Das Universum since 1884, while 
an illustrated weekly, called Das E/sass, 
was founded in Strasburg a few years 
ago and has 5,000 subscribers. The 
Swiss have had since 1888 an illus- 
trated monthly paper published at 
Zurich and called Ueber Berg und 
Thal. There is also printed in Berlin 
an illustrated weekly ten years old 
called the Gute Geister, which is used 
as a supplement by scores of other 
German papers, and which, on this ac- 
count, has reached a circulation of over 
150,000. Besides furnishing a supple- 
ment ready to hand for other papers, 
it also contracts separately for adver- 
tisemments and sells electrotype repro- 
ductions of its pictures, For that 
matter nearly all the German papers 
which publish illustrations will sell re- 
productions of them at a fixed price 
per square centimeter. 

There are a number of family story 
papers, containing miscellaneous read- 
ing matter, published in Germany, one 
of the oldest of which now existing is 
Fur Haus und Hof, founded at Dort- 
mund in 1828; its present circulation 
is 17,800. Fur Haus und Herd, of 
Berlin, which started in 1888, has 
103,000 readers, and the Berlin Sonn- 
tagsblatt, founded in the same year, has 
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76,000. The Swiss have a good paper 
of this class, the Schweitzer Familien- 
Wochenblatt, dating from 1881, with a 
circulation of 20,000, which publishes 
three supplements, one for parents, one 
for children and one devoted to cooking. 

Fully half of all the German periodi- 
cals are daily newspapers. From an 
historical standpoint the reader can 
gather a clear idea of the gradual de- 
velopment of the German press. Its 
growth in the past fifty years has ex- 
ceeded all its past, but that past even 
stretches beyond the invention of 
movable type, and, like the press of 
England, had its beginnings in Hol- 
land. It was there that, early in the 
fifteenth century, rough drawings, with 
reading matter underneath, were printed 
on fly-sheets,both picture and text being 
engraved in blocks of wood. From 
these Gutenberg derived the idea of 
cutting up the text into its component 
letters, and thus typography was born. 
But before this reduplications of manu- 
scripts had been circulated and then 
small sheets printed from single blocks, 
with rare mention of place or date. 
They are known to have existed be- 
tween 1447 and 1460, although the old- 
est specimen extant, preserved in the 
library of the University of Leipsic, 
dates from 1494. They were called 
Relationem, and gave accounts of in- 
ternational events, such as the wars with 
the Turks and the discovery of Amer- 
ica, as well as local news, disasters and 
earthquakes. Even the “fake” was 
instituted at that early date, for these 
sheets gave fabulous accounts of the 
murder of Christian children by Jews 
and most marvelous stories of appari- 
tions. After them came the almanacs, 
many appearing regularly from the end 
of the fifteenth century. As early as 
1590 there were couriers’ addresses, 
resuming in verse the annals of the 
preceding year. Then followed the 
Relationes Semestrales, published in 
Frankfort twice a year, when the peo- 
ple flocked from far and near to the 
great fairs. In 1615 Egenolph Emmel 
began a weekly paper at Frankfort 
which still exists as the Frankfurter 
Journal, publishing three editions daily 
except Sundays, and on Sunday Der 
Landwirtand a paper devoted to chess. 
The German journals, as a rule, do not 
have regular editions on Sundays or on 
some holidays, in this respect resem- 
bling the English newspapers and dif- 
fering from the French, with which 
Sunday is the same as any other day. 
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A large number, however, issue literary 
supplements on Sunday. Also in 
Frankfort, in 1615, Jean de Birghden, 
the imperial administrator of posts, 
founded the  Overfostamtszeitung, 
which had a remarkable existence 
of two hundred and fifty years, dying 
only in 1866, The Madgeburg Zesturg, 
which dates from 1626, is published 
every day in the year. After these the 
following are the only papers now ex- 
isting which were founded prior to 
1700: The Leipsic Zestung, 1660, the 
Jena Zeitung, 1647, and the Gotha 
Zeitung, 1091. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the number of journals multi- 
plied very rapidly all over Germany, 
usually appearing first as weeklies and 
gradually changing into dailies of the 
samename. Over fifty of these papers 
are still extant, but very many of them 
have now only a small circulation and 
influence, with little to recommend 
them except their age, being distanced 
by more modern publications. One of 
the oldest daily papers in Germany is 
the Hamburgischer Correspondent, 
which in 1731 succeeded the //olstein- 
ische Zeitungscorrespondenz, founded 
in 1712. It was one of the first papers 
to obtain news from abroad by means 
of special correspondents. It now 
comes out three times a day, and is 
one of the most successful papers in 
Germany. The Vossische Zeitung was 
the first of the Berlin papers, estab- 
lished in 1722, and having a circulation 
to-day of 24,500. In 1798 there ap- 
peared a new journal, the A//gemeine 
Zeitung, which soon eclipsed all the 
papers that had appeared. up to that 
time. It was founded at Tubingen by 
Cotta, was transferred to Stuttgart at 
the end of its first year, in 1803 was 
removed to Ulm to avoid the censure, 
then to Augsburg, and is now in Mun- 
ich, within a few months of its centen- 
nial. It has been always distinguished 
for the abundance of its matter, its cor- 
respondence from all parts of the world, 
and its entertaining literary supplement, 
containing accounts of travel, biogra- 
phies and fiction. 

At the beginning of this century 
came the French domination, which 
crushed out most of the native spirit 
and enterprise, and those journals that 
were allowed to live were only the echo 
of the French organs until the yoke 
was removed in 1813. Promiment 
among the papers founded immediately 
after this period were the Deutsche 


Blatter, of Altenberg, which obtained 
an extraordinary success, and the 
Rheinischer Merkur, founded by 
Gorres in 1814, which exerted a great 
influence but was suppressed by the 
Prussian Cabinet two years later. This 
should not be confounded with a paper 
of the same name published in Cologne 
since 1878, which is the local organ of 
the Center or Catholic party and has a 
circulation of 13,000, or the Deutscher 
Merkur, of Munich, organ of the Old 
Catholic party, having started in 1870, 
and a circulation of 3,500. 

In 1819 came the first of the press 
laws, by which the government machin 
ery of Germany is used to prevent the 
free expression of thought unless it 
happens to coincide with the ideas of 
the head of the State. Newspapers 
became “ official” or “semi-officia’,” or 
else had a very precarious existence. 
The application of the laws which 
were passed by the German Diet and 
gradually made more stringent was, 
however, more or less rigorous in ac- 
cordance with the interpretation or 
good-will of the local authorities, so 
that in many cities, especially in South 
Germany, a measure of freedom re- 
mained. At Wurzburg there was the 
Baterische WVolksblatt, published by 
Eisenmann, and at Breslau the 
Deutsche Nationale Zeitung, founded 
by Viewig. The latter still exists and 
is liberal in its tendencies, but it has 
been overshadowed by the Breslauer 
General Anzeiger, founded ten years 
ago, which has now reached a circula 
tion of 88,000. Some governments at 
tempted to direct public opinion by es- 
tablishing newspapers of their own. 
Such were the Stuttgart Zeftung and 
the Hanover Ze/tung, both short-lived. 
The Leipsic Ze‘tung was granted at 
one time a monopoly of all advertising 
in Saxony, so that no other paper 
could publish any advertisements with- 
out paying it a percentage. 

Laws were passed in 1832 forbidding 
any editor of a suppressed journal in 
any German State to publish a paper ot 
even any political article in any other 
German State within five years. Next, 
by some governments, on the establish- 
ment of anew journal a deposit was 
required, which was forfeited if the 
sheet proved obnoxious. In 1833 the 
circulation of any paper outside of its 
own State was made a matter requiring 
special permission of the respective 
States where it was intended to circu- 
late. In spite of all these restrictions 
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the German press rapidly developed 
and a host of journals sprang up 
which were’as liberal as they could be 
under the circumstances. Such were 
the Rheinische Zeitung, of Cologne, 
the A//gemeine Zeitung, of Leipsic, the 
Weser Zeitung, of Bremen, and the 
Kolnische Zeitung. The latter alone 
has survived, but is one of the best of 
German papers, the organ of the Na- 
tional Liberals, and enjoys a greater 
influence than any other journal in 
the empire. It has by far the best 
news from special correspondents. 

With the revolution of 1848 the press 
found itself suddenly enfranchised and 
newspapers sprang up everywhere like 
mushrooms, most of them doomed to 
an early death for want of subscrib- 
ers. This period saw the origin of 
the radical and socialist press, which 
is now growing stronger ever year in 
Germany in spite of the frantic efforts 
of His Imperial Majesty, William ITT., 
to prevent it. Berlin, Cologne, Erfurt, 
Halle and Konigsberg were the first 
centers of radicalism. In 1849 the old 
regime was partly restored and rapidly 
became even more onerous than be- 
fore. Deposits were required, journals 
were taxed on every copy printed, and 
post-office facilities could be withdrawn 
at the will of the authorities. The iron 
hand was early making itself felt and 
Prussia was preparing for the absorp- 
tion of the other German States in the 
empire. , From 1848 date the present 
great Berlin dailies, the National Zeit- 
ung, National Liberal in politics; the 
Volks-Zeitung, of the Social Demo- 
crats, one of the most widely circulated 
papers in Germany, and the Neue 
Preussische Zeitung, of the Conserva- 
tives, with a circulation of only 9,500, 
but wielding great influence as the organ 
of the party. It is frequently called the 
“ Kreuz” Zeitung, because a small cross 
is printed on the title. The Porsen 
Zeitung, begun in 1853, is chiefly de- 
voted to finance and commerce, but 
sometimes has a word to say on poli- 
tics on Liberal lines. Of the same 
character is the JSorsen Courier, 
founded fifteen years later. 

Prince Bismarck took very good 
care to keep the German press in a 
state of subserviency by judicious 
subsidies or fines, according as the 
papers supported his national policy 
or differed from it. After the estab- 
lishment of the empire this course 
was continued until the aged chancel- 
lor’s downfall. The object of govern- 
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ment prosecutions has from time to 
time changed with the exigencies of 
the situation. In 1870 the severest 
punishment was meted out to papers 
opposing the consolidation of the em- 
pire. Twenty years ago it was the 
Catholic journals which were most 
harassed during the Kulturkampf. At 
the present time it is the radical and 
socialistic editors who are made to 
feel the harshest rigors of the law, un- 
less it be some clever satirist or cari- 
caturist who happens to wound the 
vanity of the emperor, like the editor 
of Avadderadatsch, of which the 
entire edition was confiscated a few 
weeks ago because a cartoon was 
printed representing Alexander the 


Great, Napoleon and _ Frederick 
the Great in hell—a very mildly 
implied criticism of the Emperor 


William’s statement in a speech at a 
banquet that a good soldier must 
necessarily be a good Christian. 
Politically important, besides those 
Berlin papers already mentioned, are 
the Reichsanzeiger, established in 
1819, and the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, founded in 1862, both Con- 
servative in politics; Germania, dat- 
ing from 1871, which expresses the 
views of the Center or Catholic oppo- 
sition in the Reichstag, and Herr 
Liebknecht’s brilliant paper, Vorwarts, 
founded in 1884, which speaks for the 
Social Democrats and in spite of 
frequent suppressions has reached a 
circulation of 48,000. Other Berlin 
papers worthy of mention are the 
Tageblatt, which is twenty-six years 
old, and the Lokal-Anzeiger, founded 
in 1883, which has a circulation of 
160,650, the largest in Berlin. Its 
columns are chiefly given up to city 
news. Similar in character the 
Morgen Zeitung, which claims to print 
150,000 copies. 

Prince Bismarck from his isolation 
at Friedrichsruh occasionally thunders 
forth his views in the //amdburger 
Nachrichten and all Germany listens, 
but the more successful rival of both 
the Nachrichten and the Correspond- 
ent is the General Anzeiger, only ten 
years old but with a circulation of 
88,000. It is the same way at Frank- 
fort, where the General Anzeiger der 
Stadt Frankfurt, neutral in politics, 
has a circulation exceeding any two 
other papers in the city. In Munich 
the Meueste Nachrichten, a Liberal 
journal, has a circulation of 80,000. 

But in general it does not pay for a 
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paper in Germany to have political 
opinions. Hence we find that those 
which have attained the largest circu- 
lation are not the daily journals, but 
weeklies and monthlies devoted to 
special topics, especially religious peri- 
odicals, the best known of which are 
Der Nachbar of Hamburg, Evangelical, 
Die Christliche Familie of Essen, 
Catholic, and Der Friedensbote of 
Hamburg, Baptist. Some of the 
fashion papers, prominent among 
which is the Bazar of Berlin, founded 
in 1855, lead those of all other classes 
in circulation, while the extremely 
specialized nature of the German press 
may be inferred from the fact that 
there are papers devoted to the care 
of children’s clothing, to rose culture, 
and to Volapuk. 

Typographically the German papers 
are inferior to the English or French. 
Nearly all use the German characters, 
the movement that at one time was 
quite a fad toward the use of Roman 
letters having died out. In make-up, 
presentation of news and correspond- 
ence, and quantity and quality of the 
news they also fall behind the French, 
with afew notable exceptions. But in 
the various technical branches of handi- 
craft there are no better publications in 
any language than the German.— 7he 
Chautauguan. 

ee 
IT IS TRUE. 

The press of this country in the main, stands 
for honesty and efficiency in government and 
administration ; for purity in politics ; for jus- 
tice, mercy, liberty, humanity and loyalty to 
country. If there are any newspapers recreant 
to these high ideals, such are compelled to 
simulate, at least, the appearance of the 
virtues that they do not possess, This con- 
dition exists because the men back of the news- 
papers, like Americans in all the other legiti- 
mate callings of life, are true to these grand 
principles that are the foundation stones and 
enter into the whole superstructure of our free 
government—this mighty temple of liberty, of 
individual rights and responsibilities —NVation- 
al Printer-Journalist, 

R. H. INGERSOLL. 

Robert H. Ingersoll, of New York, sold 
over 1,000,000 watches of one style last year. 
He was born and raised in Michigan. Farm- 
ing was not to his liking, and he started for 
New York to make his way in the world. He 
commenced canvassing offices as a_ rubber 
stamp agent; later he had a small stamp 
works ; soon he added novelties, and from this 
small beginning he has increased until his firm 
R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., have a wonderfu 
trade. They have a factory employing nearly 
five hundred people. From the first they have 








been persistent advertisers.—Hustler. 
a - 

Some advertisers are so hidebound that they 
think the original papers “2 started to adver- 
tise in are the only thing. Th 
new comers,— Hustler, 


ey frown on all 
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PHILOSOPHY OF SPECIAL SALES, 

The mar. who labors merely for to-day ma 
be in need of a meal to-morrow. Don’t loo 
for every effort to bring immediate and profit- 
able returns. Don’t conduct your business on 
that basis altogether or you may be the loser 
in the end. You may spend more money on a 
single ad than the entire profits on the goods 
advertised would amount to, but if that venture 
materially strengthened your position in your 
business community, if it convinced your cus- 
tomers that they could do better at your store 
than elsewhere, if it caused others to follow 
their example and do their trading at your 
store, it was a remarkably profitable move on 
your part, although you might not be able to 
prove that it accomplished so much. Another 
ad might seemingly be a big winner and pay 
arge and immediate returns, but if its influence 
ceased with its appearance it would be far less 
profitable. This is why special sales properly 
conducted are so profitable from a business 
point of view, altheugh the selling and cost 
price may be represented by the same figures. 
—Dry Goods Economist. 
+e 

THE MAN WHO SUCCEEDS. 

The man who makes a success of an impor- 
tant venture never waits for the crowd. He 
strikes out for himself. It takes nerve. It 
takes a great lot of grit. But the man that 
succeeds has both. Any one can fail. The 
public admires the man who has enough con- 
fidence in himself to take a chance. These 
chances are the main things after all. The man 
who tries to succeed must expect to be criti- 
cised. Nothing important was ever done but 
the —— number consulted previously doubt- 
ed the ere «2 Success is the accomplish- 
ment of that which most people think can’t be 
done.—C. V. White. 

a 
VAN CAMP’S BEST METHOD. 

Mr. Frank Van Camp, of the Van Camp 
Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., being asked 
by a representative of Profitable Adve: tising 
what method of advertising he had found best, 
replied: “‘The sending and giving away of 
samples. It is without a doubt the best method 
of advertising we have found and beats ever» 
thing else combined. Of course, when we mail 
our sample cans, we ask for six cents, and that’s 
for postage only. There’s no getting around 
the fact that when people get to taste a thing, 
they get an idea of it which noad on eart 
could ever impart to them.” 


> 

















THE Centaur Company’s Castoria 
has for years used the catch-line: 
“Babies Cry for Castoria.” Now 
comes the Castoria Company, of Chi- 
cago, and advertises its Castoria as 
“the kind the babies cry for.” It isa 
clever adaptation—or appropriation, if 
you will. The Little Schoolmaster 
does not believe it was a “nice thing 
to do”; but of its brightness there is 
no question. 
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Who Do The Best Advertising ? 


If you are interested in advertising you doubtless have an opinion con- 
cerning the comparative merit of the advertising efforts of a considerable 
number of the conspicuous general advertisers of to-day. You have your 
opinion as to which uses the best, the most convincing announcements, gets 
them up in the best shape and places them with the greatest judgment. If 
you have such opinions PRINTERS’ INK desires you to write in the space 
below the names of three, four, six or more advertisers who appear to you 
to be doing excellent and effective work. 


Who is Bast of All? 


After you have filled in above the names of as many advertisers as occur 
to you whose work appears to you to be specially meritorious, please look 
them over carefully and then write in the space below the name of the ONE 
you bélieve is duing the best work as an advertiser and tell if you can what 
it is about his advertising that has induced you to give it preference over 
all others. 


This application will be reprinted from time to time and a record of the votes 
will be kept. By and by the conclusions or some of them will be published in these pages. 
The outcome will not be destitute of interest to advertisers generally and can not fail to be 
particularly pleasing to the advertising manager whose work the consensus of opinion 
shall declare to be the best. 


Write your name and address below and then tear out this page and mail it ina 
sealed envelope to Printers’ Ink, New York. 


IF YOU WISH TO PRESERVE PRINTERS’ INK FOR FILING, WRITE A LETTER CONVEYING THE 
INFORMATION ASKED FOR, 








BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


PrinTErs’ INK solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “bright say- 
ings,” terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are lots of them, and some 
of them are mighty good. 





Knives that cut at cut prices. 

As the weather gets warmer your wants mul- 
tiply and our stock keeps pace. 

Ir doesn’t cost anything to look at these 
goods ; it doesn’t cost much to buy them, 

WE complain because some of our customers 
and friends don’t complain when they have 
reason or only think they have. 

A NEW SHOE that looks like a walking shoe, 
does the work of a bicycle shoe, gives the com- 
fort of an old shoe. ‘Tan or black, $3. 

BiG adjectives are bad words for advertisers. 
They are omitted in our storenews. Goes hard 
to drop them when they fit our goods and 
prices. 

HustitnG and planning never cease here. 
We want your trade, be it large or small. Just 
as soon sell you a pair of trousers as a suit, if 
that’s all you need, 

On rock bottom is a very good position to be 
in any line of business, Keep’s shirts, so far 
as quality, workmanship and prices are con- 
cerned, have been on that desirable ground for 
thirty-three years. 

Our boys’ clothing man declines to be over- 
looked any longer. He says we must make 
people oinamead that our covert topcoats for 
boys are the best bargains in the city. Why 
do people look at their mone y rather than at 
what they get for their money? 

THEsE prices are deceptive. You may think 
the goods cheap. See them and you'll be dis- 
charged of that idea. They are conjured up 
at this time just to keep our work-people to- 


gether and to preserve our efficient organiza- | 


tion. Their gain, ours and yours especially, 

ALL goods we handle are standard. We do 
not attempt to make a reputation for low price 
at the expense of quality. You will be waited 
upon by salespeople who are not only compe- 
tent as such, but who faithfully carry out our 
policy of making visitors feel at home whether 
they come to purchase or to look over our 
stock 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 
Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must | be handed in one w eek ek in adv ance, 


GEORGIA. x 








(QOUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
A Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers South 


and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


oes COLUMBIA. REGISTER—daily and weekly 

is the only daily paper in south Carolina 
giving a sworn and detailed circulation state 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the best 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


TENNESSEE. 


( YRABTREE’S FARM AND TRADE Ke) hattanooga 
/ ‘Tenn., goes into over 17,000 of the bestcoun 
try homes in the richest section of the South 
If you want to reach the best buyers, try an ad- 
vertisement in the best farmers’ paper in the 
South. Itis read from cover to cover. Sample 
copy and advertising rates upon application. 
W. R. CRABTREE, publisher. 
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WISCONSIN. 


— WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 
Wis., is the only English general farm pape r 
rinted in the State. Reaches more prosperous 
Wisconsin farmers than all others. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


Must be handed in one week in advance, 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 
is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
size of the town. Itis typographically handsome, 
accurate and reliable. Member Associated Press, 
It has more home advertising and foreign adver 
tising than any other ev oning Pat érinitsfield. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 


Compared with other BAPTIST WE eKLIES pub- 
lished in Missouri and Kansas. 

Only one has 16 page s. 

Only one costs $2 a ye 

Only one is published in ‘St. Lou 

This one has a larger circ ulation ‘than all others 
combined. 

This one is 27 years older than any other one 

This one has more space given to reading matter 
each week than any other. 

This one has more space given to advertising 
than any other two. 

The best advertisers know this and 
columns. 

The best element of the denomination reads it. 

It is classed among the best in the land, 
That paper is 


THE CENTRAL BAPTIST 


Guaranteed circulation average weekly 9,618. 
ARMSTRONG & PAYNE, Publishers, 
Write forrates. 316 N. 8th St., St. ‘Louis. 


THE 


Arizona Republican. 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


It is printed every day in the year 
at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 








use its 


For particulars see 


H.D. LACOSTE, 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Detroit 
Suns 


Write for our Special 
Summer Rates, 


We aim to give our patrons a fair 
exchange for your money. 


DETROIT SUNS, 





DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 
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The Western World. 


We have many inquiries from advertisers who do not know the Western Wor np for 
more detailed and specific information than is found in the directories. For the past eleven 
years and up to Jan., 1897, the WesTrERN WorLD was published in the interests of one firm, 
and no outside advertising solicited. Since then a new corporation has been formed and 
we are pushing the paper in every conceivable way known to modern push and endeavor, 
and the WESTERN WORLD is meeting with such success, both in subscription and advertis- 
ing, as to warrant us in hoping for a quarter of a million list within a very few years. We 
have our own office outfit—four presses, stitchers, cutters, type, etc., run by steam power, 
which enables us to produce the WESTERN Wor Lp at very low cost and in such numbers as 
can not fail of bringing good returns. Any advertiser is at perfect liberty to withdraw 
advertisement if in his opinion the returns do not warrant a continuance to the end of con- 
tract. Weaim during the year to cover with extra sample copies such territory as our 
regular subscription list does not reach, thereby reaching every State in the Union ina 
more or less degree. Soliciting your patronage, we remain, sincerely yours, 

THE WESTERN WORLD, 88 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Through your agent or direct. 


[Nia England's Family Paper CHAPERONE 
Che Portland | ;MAGAZINE. 
Cranscript |) Sos 


women, with an individuality of 














Between July 1, 1897, and 
July 1, 1898, the circulation of the 
TRANSCRIPT in its home city in- 


creased just 3 4 per cent ADVERTISER 


The average circulation of the | There is no monthly 
paper for the year ending July |, just likethe .... 


vee 22,142 | §CHAPERONE MAGAZINE. 


The TRANSCRIPT wasnever stronger 


its own — alive to the ever chang- 
ing demands of the moment. 











or more popular than it is to-day. And it is known as the best paying 
It is read everywhere in Maine and oe . < 
almost everywhere in Nev; Hamp- general advertising medium in the 
‘hire and Eastern Massachusetts. - Jest < ; re 

No advertiser can cover these States great West and Southwest. > 
thoroughly without using its col- It knows no State or boundary line. 


umns. Why not write tor rates? 
For rates, etc., address 


PORTLAND . : 
Cranscript Qo. Maine.” we <n St. Louis. 














FREE ADVERTISING.... 


All ads in classified columns published FREE 


for one month. 


THE SUPERIOR LEADER 


Only Morning and Sunday Paper 
tin Second City in Wisconsin. . . WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 











GOOD 
BYE! 


From now on you will not see our | 
advertisements in PRINTERS’ INK. | 
It is not profitable to pay for its ad-| 
vertising space to say weekly relig- | 
ious papers are good while the editor | 
uses so much reading and advertis- 
ing space to say they are out of date. | 

Our papers were loved and trusted | 
before PRINTERS’ INK was born, | 
and they will be revered and trusted 
on into the future. The editor can | 
exploit his one-idea opinion. It is 
not the whole truth. We shall not 
continue to pay, however, to oppose | 
it in PRINTERS’ INK. 

We shall continue in business and 
advertisers will hear about us and| 
from us. 

Now, as for many years, there | 
are thousands of religious homes | 
(over 220,000 of them) in which | 
these papers are the trusted mediums 
for counsel and guidance in right 
ways of living for this world and 
the next. 

It will be a sorry day for this 
great country when churches, relig- 
ious newspapers and religious homes 
are out of date. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 
PUT PHILADELPHIA 
LUTHERAN OBSERVER, 
THEM $ CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 
ON PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, 
YOUR { REF. CHURCH MESSENGER, 
CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR, 
LIST. $ EPISCOPAL RECORDER, 
CHRISTIAN RECORDER. 








Advertising rates and full particulars will 
be furnished for each paper separately, or in 
combination, by the Advertising Department 
of these papers. 


The Religious Press Association, 
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ALABAMA 
Christian 


Advocate, 


official organ Methodist Church 
in Alabama, with a membership 
of 115,000. Circulation the lar- 
gest of any similar journal in 
Alabama; 20,000 persons read 
it each week ; 350 ministers are 
agents for it and interested in 
it. Through. these ministers 
nearly the entire membership is 
reached. It is by far the best 
medium for reaching the people 
of Alabama and West Florida. 
Published in Birmingham, Ala., 
the largest city in the State. 
Rate for advertising very low. 


S. P. WEST, 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA,, 
2107 Third Ave, 




















Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 





"HOLD ON” 


If you are 
using a me- 
dium that 
does not 
pay,change 
to one that 
does pay. 
Progress- 
ive busi- 
ness men 
are open to 
conviction. 
A really paying medium is, at 
times, found where least sought. 
No one remains a doubter as to 
its high merits, who has adver- 
tised in 
THE AMERICAN 


School Board Journal. 


New York, Milwaukee, Chicago. 
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THE 


ARGUS 


ALBANY, 


) 
) 
od 
© 
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SELL GOODS 


when plainly and 
convincingly written, | 
artistically illustrated | 
and properly printed on 
the right kind of paper. 


1 attend to the whole business published in 
the Capital City. 





Largest, Brightest 
and Best Newspaper 


VVVVVV VV VV TV YTV YY TTY 
pvvevrrrrire. 





—wWrite, illustrate and print at- 
tractive and convincing book- 
lets, and my prices are moderate. 














Give me an idea of what you ; RATES AND SAMPLE COPIES ON 
want and I will submit a sample : APPLICATION. 3 
booklet, together with a rough 3 q 
sketch of what I think will suit : j 
you; which will cost you nothing. : JAMES C. FARRELL, ; 
Wm, Johnston, 10 Spruce St., NewYork. = Manager. ; 
uur § : 
MAsAssssssasssssdsssbsbssssbsssssa’ BAD SAABES 





| 
| 
| 





“THE SUMMER VACATION 


of over 2,000 College Students is devoted to the work 
of securing subscribers for 


-CONKEY’S HOME JOURNAL 


From this source alone the increase will mean more than 


85,000 COPIES FOR OCTOBER 


The rate will in consequence be advanced, to take 
effect September 1, 1898. 

You positively can not buy better value at the yearly 
rate of 25 cents per line, and privilege is given to stop 


CCRCCCOUSCCGOCEOSECESCRCHECCCECREGERCRCRRRRRRERRRCREEREEER | 


any time at a prorata rate, if returns are not satisfactory. 
Place an order with any responsible agent to start with 
the September issue (forms close August 15) or address 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY, CHICACO. 
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TRIAL AD FREE ?2::"" 


Any advertiser who will run in the YourH’s ADvocarTE (16 pages, illustrated), 
for six times, an ad of from one-half to two inches, one w nich is calculated to 
bring direct ‘inquiries from the masses, and which has brought satisfactory 
returns from other literary papers, and fails to receive a satistactory num- 
ber of inquiries, in keeping with other papers—rates and circulation consid- 
ered—need not pay us for the space used. Must send with the copy good 
references as to reliability, and a list of five or more papers, of national cir- 
pomeeene on in which thesame ad has been inserted. Positively no free trialad 
on ted, except under the + e conditions. Blind Fake ads not accepted. 
OUR “AD ERTISING RATES—Cheapest on earth. Why! Because, considering the 
oh a et as good or better a than from any other paper. 
READ uL. THE FAMILY, and by people of all ages. Considering these factsand 
| the class - people it reaches, it is worth more to advertisers than any ordinary paper 
| of double its circulation. Sworn statement of January, 1898, shows 19,216 copies printed 
| each issue during 1897. Subscription list is now double that of last year. For sample 





copy, advertising rates, etc., address 


YOUTH’S ADVOCATE PUB. CO., Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM--WHY ? 


The | IE TELE ASSN OBR is the oldest paper in Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. The weekly edition 
established in 1804, the daily edition in 1 
The INTE LLIGENCER is the largest paper in Bael ks County. Compare the Weekly with any other 
weekly publication, or the Daily with a = other daily paper. 
The oe GENCER is the staunchest Bucks County newspaper—the only daily paper owning its 


The IN r ELLIGENCER i is the only paper in Bucks (‘ounty having Mergenthaler Linot7pes 
The ee NCER is the only paper in Bucks County having a fast press—a double-feed Dis- 
h being employe d to do the pr: inting. 

The’ INTELL IGENCER is tbe only pees r in Bucks County using no plate matter nor patent sheets. 

The = JLIGENCER brings results to advertisers—we can refer to those who have long used its 
columns. 

The patrons of the INTELLIGENCER stay with it—the files show continuous use of INTELLI- 
G Stade columns by experienced and successful advertisers—proof of valuable publicity 
qualities, 








THE INTELLIGENCER, DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 
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THE HARTFORD POST 


3 
<4 
Number of copies SOLD for May, 1898, 190,240 j 
Number of copies SOLD for May, 1897, 116,782 j 
3 
P| 
3 
i 


Net gain for May, 1898, Copies sold, 82,458 
Average Number Copies Sold per Day, . . . 7,663 


For sample copies and advertising rates address 


THE HARTFORD POST, 
Hartford, Conn. Gro. L. FIELDER, Publisher. ; 


AAAAABAAAADAAABAAAAABAS DADA 


ALAA bbb bbb bbb bb bihhhbbbhihhbbhbhid,| 


OAsesbessssada. 














To Get Customers — 


Advertise in their favorite family paper, 





THe EVENING JOURNAL 


of Jersey City, N. J. 


Average Circulation in 1897, - §4,756 
| | Actual Actual Average ( Circulation for Nov., Dec. and Jan., 15,407 
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Within a radius of sixty miles 
from the EAGLE office 
there has been 
harvested this 
year 
(estimated) 


14,595,451 Bushels 


Of Grade No. 2 
Hard Wheat... 


Twenty-five other counties in Southern Kansas 
will average 500,000 bushels each, and six 
counties in Oklahoma will average 2,000,000 
bushels each. 


he Wichita 
Eagle 


reaches the county seats of all these counties 
within from one to four hours after publication, 
and has a greater number of readers than 
all other dailies—great and small combined— 
in this field. 

The balance of the ground unoccupied by 
wheat in this country is growing oats and corn. 
Oats will be the greatest average yield to the 
acre ever known in the history of this country. 
Corn prospects never were better. 


R. P. Murdock, 


Business Manager. 
SOB 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


Tribune Building, The ‘‘ Rookery,” 
New York. Chicago. 
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LOO00O0000000000000000? 


SEVEN MONTHS 
OF GROWTH. 


The following is a statement of the circula- 
tion of 


THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE 


for each week of the current year to date: 


January 6.... 100,200 April 28.... 108,700 
* 13.... 100,175 May 5.... 107,437 


20.... 100,300 * 12.... 120,967 
’ 27....100,400 - 19....110,985 
February 3.... 100,300 a4 26....113,322 
10.... 100,250 June 2....112,981 
17.... 100,450 = 9.... 152,327 
Z4.... 200,100 as 16.... 112,800 
March 3....101,600 23....112,800 
“ 10.... 100,500 * 30.... 115,000 
ss 17....102,350 July 7....112,700 
Z4.... 250,526 ” 14.... 162,078 
= 31....104,080 ” 21....114,000 
April 7..-.105,717 ” 28.... 138,100 
oo See ieee 

- 120,300 


Total copies for 30 weeks, 3 598, 058 


Average weekly circulation 119,935 copies. 

We are always ready to furnish post-office 
receipts showing the number of pounds mailed 
each week for any period desired, or any other 
proof that our patrons may suggest. 


Rates as low as the dailies. 20c. an agate line, flat. 
Reading notices 35c. a nonpareil line. 





goncooooocooooooooooooooooooooooees : 


Address any general Advertising Agent, or 
THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

NMNESSECESE SESE SESE SESE EES ES SES SSEE SEES 


a . 
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West Superior, Wis., 
May —, 1898. 

We beg to announce to the advertising 
patrons of the Superior Eveninc TELEGRAM 
and to space buyers in general that we have 
purchased and installed a new fast perfect- 
ing press (Scott U. N., speed 12,000 an 
hour), made necessary by the already large 
circulation of the Eveninc TELEGRAM in 
Superior and Northern Wisconsin. We ex- 


pect to largely increase the circulation of 


the Eventnc TELEGRAM during the next 
few months and to offer advertisers the one 
best paper in Northern Wisconsin with the 
undisputed largest circulation. The Even- 
ING TELEGRAM asks your consideration in 
placing future advertising. Appreciating 
the liberal patronage which has enabled us 
to secure for the Eveninc TELEGRAM the 
best press facilities of any paper at the head 
of Lake Superior, and hoping to secure on 
the basis of circulation and merit a continu- 
ation and increase of business, we remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
EVENING TELEGRAM, 


West Superior, Wis. 
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What they think 


of 


La Presse 


EDMANSON, BATES & CO., 


Of Toronto and Buffalo, N. Y., one of the largest Canadian 
advertisers, says: 


We are pleased to say that from the first advertise- 
ment that appeared in LA PREsSE results have been 
bevond our expectations. Before starting advertising 
in Quebec we had little confidence in the French speak- 
ing people as to whether they would become acquaint- 
ed with Dr. Chase’s Celebrated Remedies, but since 
advertising LA Presse we have two leaders to work up 
our business, viz. : the undoubted worth of the goods 
we sell, and the undoubted aid to the selling that is 
furni-hed by LA PRESSE advertising. We have ever 
since had an extensive and continuous contract with 
LA Presse, having just completed one for the ensu- 
ing year, 


THE DODDS MEDICINE CO., 


Proprietors of the Codds Kidney Pills and Dyspepsia Tablets, 
of Toronto, writes: 


LA PRESSE is a newspaper we believe we have 
had more results than from any other paper in Mon- 
treal. It is one of the best business bringers in 
Canada. This we can truly state without hesitation. 
LA PReEssE has considerably increased our sales in 
Quebec Province, more so than any paper by a long 
way. Moreover it isa pleasure to do business with 
the management of LA PREssE, a point which we 
think is of considerable importance, 


Largest Daily Montreal {| 


Circulation | 65, 600 


., La Presse °2 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
I ¢ me 
; 29,401 
a 





The only States herewith shown 
are those in which the circulation 
of The Ladies’ World <xceeds five 
thousand. The twent, States in 
our map aggrcgate a circulation 
of 33¢,6°9. These States also 
represent -he .erri(ory from which 
advertisers secure their best re- 
turns. 


alf a Million 
Homies 


are nonc too many to figure up- 
on reaching through each issue 
of The Ladies’ World. 

Let us tell you more about this 
popular household magazine. 
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Oakland 
Cribune 


is known to advertisers as one of the 
best paying dailies in the far West. 
It has their confidence and_ their 
business. Over 8,700 families sub- 
scribe for it. Its rates are higher 
than other Oakland papers, but it 
brings much greater results. To 
the advertiser a paper is known by 


the results it brings. 


Are you in the Tribune ? 


€. Ratz Adv. Agency, 


Representatives, 


230 Temple Qourt, New York City. 


(SII HSV S99 IU HR) 
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THE HERALD 


has more 
paid 
subscribers 
a+ 


SALT LAKE CITY 


than 


any other paper 


published. It is the 
home paper—the paper 


that 


pays. 


E. KATZ ADV. AGENCY, 


Temple Court, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
New York. 
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‘*TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE.” 


R 
When 


you want 
high-grade 
lithographing 
or 

printing 
send to 
The 

Gibbs 

& 

Williams 
Co. 

18 & 20 
Oak Street, 
N. Y., 
corner New 


Chambers 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE 


Each number is worth 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


Che Half Hour 


Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 
respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 


No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 


Make your contracts now and 
secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 


Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 


Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 


on all news-stands. 
Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro’s Sons, 
17 to 21 Vandewater St., New York. 
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The Danbury, Conn., retailers are | 
doing a lot of good advertising A| 
great deal of it appears in the Dan- 
bury Mews. The Danbury Hard-| 
ware Company is one of the adver-| 
tisers that runs a strong and interest- | 
ing advertisement every week. They 
talk good plain horse sense and make | 
the hardware business as interesting | 
as a novel—more so than some novels. 
‘They get a touch of humor into their 
ads now and then, which makes them 
brighter and juicier, and doesn’t hurt 
their business-like effect a little bit. 


WITHOUT 


BEING 
§ PUMPED, 





we'll gladly tell you all 
about the best kinds of Pumps 
for various uses. 

We sell all sorts of good 
pumps, and our workmen know 
how to put them in so they’ll 
work to your entire satisfaction. 

Suction Pumps, Rubber Buck- 
et Pumps, and Galvanized Buck- 
et Pumps ; Chain, Tubing, Rub- 
ber Buckets, Iron-Bound Oaken 
Buckets (not moss covered), 
Drive Well Points, Well Wheels 
and Curbs. 

We are also agents for the 
Rife Hydraulic Engine. 

The Danbury Hardware Co., 


242 Main Street. 


6 








Now is the Time 
for You to 
Buy An 





Umbrella, 


in dog day weather. We are 
selling them at rock bottom 
prices, and are showing an 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
extra good one at $1.00. | 
| 


W. B. Sweatt, 
66 Main St. 
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For druggists. 


Physician 


wants his prescriptions pre- 
pared by competent and reliable 
men, and with pure drugs. We 


use ‘only the best drugs and 
chemicals, and our prices are 
moderate. Accuracy and purity 


are as essential as the doctor. 
You get both here. 


u 
ty 
nu 
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] £O YOU DRINK 

tH 

: SODA 

U Weare the dispensers of gal!ons 

U of it daily. Pure Fruit Syrups 0 
4 used. Try the new drink, q 
U 

Qu ORANGE CIDER. 

u 

ua M. B. CROWELL & CO. 

u 

u Whipple-Freeman Bidg. 

be Bamammaaaaeat 





OFFETETSTESESFETETEEEEEEEEEEO 


Better than 


..--Government Bonds ... 


at 31¢ per cent. 


You save 10 
per cent 


ON BUTTER 


AT THE 


Crystal Creamery G0. 


Buy of the Makers. 


20 CENTRE STREET, 


TEL. 262-3. 


Where you can always get 
Good Butter. 
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READY- MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 
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Good for a credit busine:s. 


ipamanstincatmnenisineenesindin — 


Te AWAY | 
| THE OLD 


Furniture —the worn-out Car 
pets- the faded and rumpled 
Draperies — the tumbled down 
Stove —everything about the 
house that isn’t in first-class, 
usable condition and get new. 
Don’t say you haven’t the mon- 
ey to spare—because you won’t 
need it. 


Our Equitable 
Credit System 


will fix that all right. Credit 
costs absolutely nothing. We 
don’t ask you to sign a note, and 
there is no such thing as interest 
here. We want you to feel free 
to come and get whatever you 
want at any time. Price and 
quality enter into every purchase 

we give the best in them all. 


For a grocer. 








There are two kinds of 
roasted Java and Mocha 
Coffee. 
There is one kind you 
don’t want. 
We don't handle it. 
There is a kind you do 
want, 
We buy it 
© we sell it at goc. a pound. 


H. H. LEE. 


we roast it— 











Interesting tf true, 


| SALE OF | 
SAMPLE | 
FURNITURE. | 


Twice a year at Grand 
Rapids Mich., the leading 
manufacturers of the country 
hold an exhibition of their fin- 
ished products. ‘Thousands 
of samples are shown from all 
parts of the country. When 
the exhibition closes these 
samples are sold to the buyers | 
present for what they will 
bring. Our buyer attended 
this year’s July exhibition 
| and secured some phenome- 
nal bargains in Parlor Suites 
and 01d pieces. In all some 
600 separate pieces of furni- 
ture were purchased at from 
one-half to two-thirds of the 
cost of manufacture. 


nigeaenececeeaes 





| Good display. 


None 
Better 
Anywhere. 





Good display. 

SY you are 
touschol yermin of am 
tind — publ use t bor b 


-— 
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| Tir Arolte oftir that? } 
25¢ af your drungsla or proctrd. | 
Yhearnd Electric Pass Co, Chicags | 





Small Shoes 

for little chaps. 
Strong Shoes 

for sturdy boys. 
Stylish Shoes 

for their fathers. 
Dainty Shoes 

for little girls and 

| misses. 

Elegant Shoes 

for their mothers. 


Good Shoes and Low Prices 
for Every One. 


| Here is a very good explanation 

| y § P 

| why shop-worn goods are sold cheaper. 
It makes the matter perfectly plain 
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and plausible. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


LOW PRICES 
ON GOOD LAMPS. 


We don’t want to un- 
pack a single new lamp until 
every lamp in our present stock 
has changed owners, and for that 
reason good lamps are priced for 
quick selling, sometimes almost 
without regard for first cost or 
value. 

Some of them are shop-worn ; 
others have only a speck, here 
and there, that none but a criti- 
cal buyer would ever notice, and 
many of them are nearly as 
bright and attractive as when 
they left the maker’s hands. 

These iamps are every one of 
them well made, and fitted with 
good burners, chimneys and 
shades; and at much smaller 
reductions than we've made in 
their prices, most merchants 
would count them great bargains, 

Now as to prices: 


CHE CAO CoO Co Eh 


HINTS FOR HEADINGS. 


r 


MUSTERING OUT 


of stock a lot of goods which 
will be seasonable for our cus- 
tomers for a long time yet. 
With us Fall begins before Sum- 
mer is over, and to make room 
for stock already ordered we 
apply the lever of little prices to 
such articles as 








Telephone. 


4.LL AROUND THE STORE 


there are interesting things to 
tell of—things that are doubly 
interesting because their origi- 
nal low prices are now a quarter, 
a third or a half lower. 

If, when we quote the old and 
new prices on these splendid 
house furnishings,we could hold 
the advertised goods up to your 
view, you'd find them all and 
even more than we claim for 
them. 





GREEN GOODS. | 


The season of green stuffs is on. 
Are you a lover of Green Corn, 
Peas, Beans or Summer Squash ? 
Try us on your next order. We 
receive our stock fresh every 
morning and our prices are low. 

Goods delivered promptly and 
when promised. 

Steaks, Roasts, etc. 
Tue GLose Market Co., 
74 Centre St. 
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It sounds honest and| 
! 
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THE SUMMER LULL 


has wrecked prices here as a 13- 
inch shell would wreck a bric 
wall. 

It is our way of saying good- 
bye to every sor: of Summery 
Clothing—for outing or home 
wearing or business. 








= 


DRESSED PROPERLY AND | 


ECONOMICALLY 


you can crowd a vast amount of 
solid satisfaction into Saturday 
and Sunday trips to mountain 
or seashore. -, 








WHILE OPPOSITION 
SLEEPS 


we progress. The _ extraordi- 
nary values quoted here admit 
of no competition. 











| 
HAVE YOU BEEN WAITING 


for a Glove opportunity ? Here 
is the best and grandest of the | 


year. 











| 
YOUR INCOME IS OF LESS 
IMPORTANCE 


than what you save. North 
Side people realize this and are 
trading where they buy the best 
value for their money. They 
know who make the inccme-sav- | 
ing prices. } 


CREDIT— 
THE POOR MAN'S TONIC. 


Have you that tired feeling? 
Don’t you know what causes It? ? 
You are tired of wearing those 
ol id clothes. You don’t know 
what a great bracer a new Suit 
of Clothes is—it makes one feel 
good allover. Buy your clothes 
of us on our world famous Easy 
Payment plan and you are the 
peer of any man that walks the 
earth. 
Clothing for Men, Women and 
Children. 
Tue Queen City CREDIT 
“LOTHING Co., 
Over 246 Main Street. 
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Sr OLV0 Wer 


CO Peace 


The peace protocol has been signed and the 
cessation of hostilities has been ordered by the 
War Department at Washington. It is the gen- 
eral belief that war times are ruinous to business, 
but the four months just passed, dating from 
April 15th to August 15th, have been better with 
me than any like period since | started five years 
ago. During that time I have received 3,431 
orders, and every one was accompanied by the 
cash, otherwise I would not ship the inks. | 
have had a few complaints, such as drying too 
fast or too slow, but these are caused by the 
numerous changes in the weather and can not be 
avoided. In not a single instance during that 
time have I had to refund the money. This is a 
far better recommendation than if I were to print 
the thousands of testimonials received by me, 
and is much more than my competitors can boast 
of, judging by the story of my truckman, as told 
in last week’s PRINTERS’ INK. Try me on a 
small order. Price list mailed on application. 
Address, 


Printers Ink Jonson 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or plans for advertising. 
criticism. There is no charge for it. 


f 
; 
3 
; 
: 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
PRINTERS’ INK * pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 








About two columns and a half of 
the following matter belonged in this 
department last week, but the make- 
up man didn’t think so. Please con- 
sider it a continuation of the discus- 
sion of “ Who does the best adver- 
tising ?” 

When it comes to deciding which 
ads are placed with the best judgment 
it is a mere matter of guess, and as a 
guess I should say that during the 
past few years no advertising in Amer- 
ica has been placed with better judg- 
ment than that of Scott & Bowne. 

This advertising was placed by Al- 
fred E. Rose before he became gen- 
eral manager of the J. C. Ayer Co., 
and is now placed by A. Cressy Mor- 
rison, who did the good work of the 
Pabst Brewing Company. 

The Emulsion advertising that Mr. 
Rose prepared, both for papers of gen- 
eral circulation and for trade papers, 
was clear-cut, sensible, convincing, rea- 
sonable and self-respectful, and the 
continuation of his work is in good 
hands. 

An advertiser whose announcements 
are calculated to bring business and 
whose judgment in placing them is 
certainly excellent is the National 
Cloak Company of New York City. 
The man who does this advertising 
has one very distinct advantage in the 
fact that he advertises definite things 
at definite prices, and asks for direct 
orders. 

His judgment is the result of expe- 
rience and not of inspiration. He can 
tell next month which of his ads this 
month produced results. The maga- 
zine publisher can’t fool him very 
much on circulation and the adsmith 
can’t fool him on the construction of 
his ads. He uses large space, gener- 
ally as large as anybody else, in the 
publications in which his ad appears. 

The advertising of Pyle’s Pearline 
is undoubtedly placed with good judg- 
ment. The ads are well written but 
the style has been followed so long 
that it has become stereotyped and 
the ads look uninteresting. The ads 


of Ivory Soap have long been the best 
soap ads in the world. They usually 
occupy one of the choice positions in 
the publication in which they appear. 

One of the most remarkably success- 
ful of advertisersis Professor Munyon, 
whose recent ads in the daily papers 
of New York have certainly been 
striking and have probably been con- 
vincing to the people to whom they 
were addressed. In these the profes- 
sor is represented in various more or 
less interesting poses, presumably in 
the act of exuding the epigrammatic 
sentence which is set directly under 
him in eighteen point old style italics. 
These philanthropic and philosophical 
sentences are followed by direct, per- 
suasive talk about Munyon’s remedies. 
It is good talk and it certainly does 
sell sugar. 

The Ripans Chemical Company 
struck a new idea in the illustration of 
testimonials and to this and its new 
five-cent package is doubtless attrib- 
utable the fact that after four or five 
years of loss the company is now 


paying dividends with cheerful and 
frequent regularity. 

* 

+ 


I hear of magazine advertisers who 
spend fifty thousand to seventy-five 
thousand dollars a year. 

Now, I believe it is absolutely im- 
possible to judiciously spend anything 
like that amount of money in maga- 
zine advertising. It is comparatively 
easy to spend twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars a year, and to do it 
with good judgment. After that point 
is passed the difficulty grows greater 
with each thousand dollars. 

It is much easier to pick the best 
six magazines than it is to pick the 
best twelve, and it is ten times as easy 
to pick the best twelve as it is to pick 
the best fifty. 

I am willing to assert that no man 
can, with good judgment, advertise in 
so many as fifty monthly or weekly 
magazines of general character. To 
get fifty publications of general circu- 
lation that can be used with fair judg- 
ment and possible profit the advertiser 
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must go outside of the literary maga- 
zine field and take up religious, agri- 
cultural and other class publications. 
* * 
Aug. 9, 1898. 
Chas, Austin Bates, New York: 

Dear Str—I am doing the advertising for 
The Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis.,a cheap 
store, carrying no regular line of goods, but 
closing out “‘ job lots,’’ damaged goods, etc. 

I wish to get a position as assistant advertis- 
er in a first-class dry goods store, patent medi- 
cine company or some similar business. 

Would you kindly inform me in what partic- 
ular publication I should advertise, or how I 
should go about to secure a position of this 
kind. Iam certain I can do good work in this 
capacity if I had the opportunity. 

By answering this letter you will be confer- 
ring a very great favor upon an enthusiastic 
reader of Printers’ INK. Very truly yours, 

FANNY Fi_more Bristow. 

Address No. 725 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tue writer of this letter certainly 
has no sense of humor. 

The idea of any one writing to 
PRINTERS’ INK for information as to 
which publication will be most likely 
to secure a position for an adwriter! 

I should think by the time one had 
read a few issues of PRINTERS’ INKit 
would begin to dawn cn them that it 
was a paper for advertisers, and that 
naturally if any one wanted the adver- 
tisers’ money in payment for either 
services or space that there could be 
no question as to where and how it 
should be asked for. 

* * 
* 

The secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Cleveland is 
to be congratulated on the business- 
like way in which he pushes the work 
of his association. 

The Y. M. C. A. would be doubly 
as useful as it isif the secretaries 
were generally business men. 

The book mentioned in the follow- 
ing letter and the method and spirit 
of its disposition are the best things I 
have ever known a branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. to do. 

August 10, 1898. 

My Dear Str—Thank you for the very kind- 
ly criticism of our prospectus, written by Mr. 
J. E. Powers. We are sending the book to 
every association in the country, accompanied 
by the inclosed circular ane Respectfully, 

. K,. SHurTLEFF. 
ae. O., July 20, 1898. 

To SECRETARIES—So marked a departure in 
advertising is our annual prospectus that I send 
you acopy. Its — is twofold : to attract 
young men who need our privileges and to in- 
terest business men whose money we want. It 
is the most comprehensive statement concern- 
ing our work thus far offered, and covers ina 
sy - matic manner nearly every detail—see the 
index. 

It is not 2 mere catalogue of privileges, with 
afew arguments between pictures, but a fas- 
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cinating description of the association, The 
reader sees the whole work, the nature of it, 
the philosophy of it, the reason for it, the 
lantilontion of it, the desirableness of it—all— 
as if it came passing before him in half an hour, 

It is printed with pica type for clearness, on 
inexpensive paper for economy, and well side- 
titled to cm attention. It was written by Mr. 
John E, Powers of New York. Seventy-five 
thousand copies will be distributed in Septem- 
ber. 

If you see anything you like use it without 
acknowledgment. If you think the book faulty 
I shall esteem a statement from you a favor. 

We resume the publication of ‘‘ Cleveland’s 
Young Men” in September. If you care for 
it, write. Fraternally, G. K. SHURTLEFF. 

* * 
7 


Most general advertisers spend 
more money than is necessary. They 
spend in comparatively worthless 
media more than enough money to 
make their ads in really valuable pub- 
lications big enough to be doubly as 
effective as they are. 

I believe that nine out of ten of the 
advertisers who are carrying ads of 
less than a quarter page in the maga- 
zines are getting inadequate returns, 
and that ten out of ten of them would 
get better returns if they wouid cut 
down the number of magazines and in- 
crease the size of their spaces. 

** 


Frank & Stott, 

Dry Goods, Shoes, Cloaks, Furnish- 

ings, Crockery. 
Cuicaco, Aug. 12, 1898. 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates: 

Dear Sir—Inclosed please find copy of 
our last ad for your worthy criticism. Some 
weeks ago I sent you one of our circulars, but 
not having heard from you through the *col- 
umns of Printers’ INK supposed you had not 
the space to spare, so take the liberty of send- 
ing you this one. Our object was to make this 
circular continue for one week, hence the 
“* special daily bargains.” In conjunction with 
ag we have named certain articles which can 

be had on any day during this sale. If you 
have available space I would be pleased to hear 
what you have to say .. arding the reading 
matter, arrangement, etc ae you in ad- 
vance, yours very truly, . A. FRANK. 

This idea is wrong. 

The circular would be better if the 
daily bargains were not offered. 

If the circular pays, it will pay to 
get it out twice a week, and then the 
entire list of bargains should be of- 
fered without definitely limiting the 
time. Let the impression be given 
that the bargains are offered for the 
first day of the sale, but if people come 
in the second and third days, give them 
the stuff at the same price.’ On the 
fourth day it is time for another circu- 
lar and prices, which may hold good 
for the next three days. 

I don’t believe that people will take 
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the trouble to remember from Satur- 
day to Saturday, and therefore the bar- 
gains for the latter end of the week 
will be ineffective. 

This is particularly true in a large 
city like Chicago, where the daily pa- 
pers are full of bargain offers. 

If this circular is sent out on Fri- 
day, any one of the large stores could, 
if it chose, discount any one or all of 
the prices that are given for any or all 
of the days mentioned in the circular. 
Any competitor of Frank & Stoll 
could get out a similar circular with 
bargains for each of the days, offering 
the same goods at a cent or two less. 
That would make this circular practi- 
cally useless. 

The best thing for a retail adver- 
tiser to do is to advertise to-day what 
he has to sell to-day, and if he has 
something else to sel] to-morrow, ad- 
vertise that. Sufficient unto the day 
is the advertising thereof. 

Where it is possible for the retailer 
to do daily advertising, that is the very 
best advertising ie can do. Heought 
to come up smiling with something 
fresh every day. He ought not to 
ask people to burden their minds with 
the offers he makes for the week 
ahead. There ought to be a certain 
amount of hurrah and enthusiasm 
about a bargain sale, and enthusiasm 
will surely cool considerably with 
seven or eight days’ waiting. 

For instance, this circular is dated 
August 13th, and in the bargains for 
August 2oth there appears the offer of 
five-cent curling irons for one cent. 
Now, a woman might possibly be will- 
ing to go a week with straight hair for 
the sake of saving four cents on a 
curling iron, but my experience with 
the subject of curling irons would 
make me doubt it very much. 

For August 19th Frank & Stoll ad- 
vertise a guaranteed alarm clock for 
fifty-nine cents. Suppose I see this 
circular on August 13th. I want a 
guaranteed alarm clock to turn me out 
of bed on Monday morning in time to 
catch the 7.163¢ train. I don’t see 
how that fifty-nine-cent Friday clock 
is going to help me out. 

Advertise your bargain for the 
people who want that particular thing 
on that particular day. I don’t believe 
women read bargain ads and rush 
frantically downtown to buy a lot of 
stuff they don’t want. The crowds 
at bargain sales are made up of the 
women who happened on th’! »ertic- 
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ular day to want one of the articles ad- 
vertised. They don’t buy the things 
because they are cheap, but because 
they need them. The price deter. 
mines only the place at which the pur- 
chase is to be made. 

The theory of the bargain sale is 
that while the woman is in the store 
for the thing she knows she really needs 
she will see other things, and will be re- 
minded that she needs them also. 

The difference between the regular 
price and the bargain price is what the 
advertiser pays the woman for coming 
to his store. 

An offer of a “ten-quart granite dish- 
pan at twenty-seven cents,” distributed 
among one thousand women, will strike 
perhaps ten, perhaps fifty, who want 
granite dishpans at that particular 
time. The other nine hundred and 
ninety or nine hundred and fifty won’t 
be influenced by that offer, but a part 
of the nine hundred and _ ninety or 
nine hundred and fifty will feel that 
their happiness will not be quite com- 
plete unless they have a “three-quart 
granite teapot for twenty-three cents.” 
Some others of the thousand will be in- 
terested in other articles. They don’t 
all need the same things at the same 
time. Therefore, the greater number 
of articles that can be adequately de- 
scribed in a bargain ad, the greater 
will be the efficiency of that ad. 

Mind you, I don’t believe that a 
mere catalogue of bargains will be ef- 
fective. Each item must have room 
enough for definite description, so that 
the reader will know exactly what it is. 

No matter how you write a bargain 
ad you can’t spread the sale over an 
entire week. If you want to do that 
you will have to get out fresh ads dur- 
ing the week. 

Frank & Stoll make one other blunder 
in their ad. They say: “Remember, 
this is a clearing sale. Prices’ will 
hold good as long as the goods last. 
Prices named in margin of bill hold 
good all week. Prices under certain 
dates hold good for that one day only.” 

If it’s a clearance sale and the 
prices will hold good as long as the 
goods last, which is a perfectly natural 
thing if it really is a clearance sale, 
why is it that certain prices are for one 
day only? Don’t they want to sell 
those goods? And if it is a clearance 
sale why don’t they want to sell all the 
.goods? As Mrs. Partington would 
say, these two statements “don’t para- 
lyze.” 
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ONE EYE WITNESS 


IS BETTER THAN 
TEN HEARSAYS. 











That our papers give results is not 
a matter of hearsay. Hundreds of 
eye witnesses (advertisers) testify 
to the fact that the way to get 


Results is to advertise in 


MONTHLY 


Boyce’s weexues 


The monthly has a proved circula- 
tion of over 500,000 copies and the 
weeklies over 600,000; the rate per 
line in each is $1.60, no discounts. 
Come and go as you please. Let 
your results determine the length 


of your contract. 


YOURS FOR RESULTS, 


WD. BUICE C0, "ssextens 
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Che War News 2 


of the Journal has been the most accurate and 
comprehensive published. This has given the 
Journal a prestige which, taken with its circula- 
tion of over 1,250,000 copies a day for two 
months, makes it by long odds the best and 
most economical advertising medium on earth. 


Che Pew Vork Journal | 


W. R. Hearst. 


| 
| 
| 








